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Cuapter VI. 


CHRISTIAN BRANDON’S SECOND LOVE-AFFAIR. 


HRISTIAN BRANDON still continued to hold his appointment 

in the distillery ; it was many months, however, before he quite 
recovered from the sorrow the loss of Martha had occasioned him. Still, 
his duties were well performed, and he continued—and deservedly—-to 
be held in high estimation by his employers. He still resided with his 
mother, who, since her unjustifiable and wicked behaviour, had greatly 
changed her manner towards him. She was now attentive to his 
every wish, and did all in her power to please him—at the same time, 
however, receiving regularly the liberal compensation he made her for 
the board and lodging she afforded him. Things continued in this 
manner till the ensuing winter, when Mrs. Brandon was attacked with 
a violent inflammation of the lungs, which terminated in her death. 
Christian behaved to her, in her last moments, with all the respect 
and attention due from a child to a parent, though it could hardly be 
said he grieved for his mother as bitterly as he had done for his father. 
Christian received leave of absence for some days from his employers, 
and after the funeral he searched for a will, and at last discovered one 
concealed in an old cupboard. To his great surprise, he found the 
will had been prepared by Mr. Desbrow, and he at first felt some little 
annoyance that his friend Gideon had never mentioned the circum- 
stance to him. This, however, vanished after a little consideration, as 
doubtless his mother had given Mr. Desbrow the commission to draw 
up the will under a pledge of secrecy, and it would have been a breach 


of professional etiquette, as well as honour, for Gidcon to have disclosed 
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it. By her will (which was dated some weeks after her cruel behaviour 
to Martha) she left everything she possessed absolutely to her son. He 
not only found that, by dint of incessant parsimony, she had contrived 
to invest four hundred pounds in the Funds, but on searching through 
the house, he discovered, in different drawers and hiding-places, some 
sixty to eighty pounds more. After the sale of the furniture and stock, 
Christian found, when the expenses and liabilities were paid, including 
Mr. Desbrow’s bill of costs (who acted for him in the matter), that he 
had inherited fully five hundred pounds by his mother’s death. 

Christian now took a respectable apartment, and his first step was 
to discover Martha—the only impediment to their union being removed. 
This, however, gave him no little trouble, so well had the determined 
girl contrived to conceal her address. At length, by dint of persever- 
ance, he sueceeded—but only to be again disappointed. He found that, 
three weeks before he had ascertained her whereabouts, she had become 
the wife of a sergeant in the police, quartered in a distant part of the 
metropolis. This news was a cruel blow to Christian, and it was 
rendered still more severe, as it wounded both his love and vanity. In 
the first place, he was sincerely attached to the girl; and in the next, 
he had believed it to be impossible for her to love another while he 
was still single. 

It need hardly be said that, if Christian Brandon had wished, he 
would have had but little difficulty in finding a damsel to supply 
Martha’s place in his affections. In personal appearance he was 
almost gentlemanly, and remarkably good-looking. His features were 
decidedly handsome, and the general expression of his face combined 
gentleness and good-nature, mingled with great intelligence, and these 
qualifications were further enhanced by a singularly clear sweet-toned 
voice and pleasing address. If it should appear that these qualifica- 
tions were of a somewhat effeminate description, the fault was more 
than compensated by the manly symmetry of his form. He was fully 
six feet high, his chest of great breadth, and his limbs exquisitely knit 
together. Altogether his frame exhibited great strength and agility, 
without the slightest suspicion of heaviness. Judging from his general 
appearance, he might have stood to an artist as the model for a 
gladiator, had not the gentle good-humoured expression of his 
countenance somewhat destroyed the effect. 

After he had recovered a little from his disappointment, occasioned 
by Martha’s marriage, he determined to trace out for himself a course 
of life, and then follow it inflexibly. He was by no means ambitious— 
the position he wished to attain being simply that of a respectable 
tradesman, and he resolved, if possible, to become one. Before deciding 
what branch of commerce he would take up, he determined to look 
coolly around him, till he had found some business in which he would 
be likely to succeed with his moderate capital. He well knew that 
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the sum left him by his mother, in addition to four hundred pounds of 
his own savings, would not go far in any trade where there was much 
danger of competition. After giving the subject great consideration, 
he came to the conclusion that he was more likely to succeed as the 
proprietor of a well-conducted publichouse than in any other way of 
of business. Again, from the position he held in the distillery, he had 
a good opportunity of knowing the character and profits of a business 
of the kind before he purchased the goodwill, and he would therefore 
be little likely to be deceived in the matter. He was, moreover, emi- 
nently well calculated for such an occupation—being honest, courteous, 
and good-natured, and exactly the class of man likely to bring 
respectable customers to the house, and to secure their patronage after 
he had done so. . 

Before consulting his employers on the subject, he could not 
disguise from himself, that to succeed in such a business it would be 
necessary for him to secure a fitting helpmeet—one whom he could 
love, and who would faithfully stand by him in the battle of life. 


But Christian had great difficulty in finding a wife to his choice. Not - 


that many, and highly respectable, girls would have objected to fill 
such a position, had he proposed to them, but, as before stated, he was 
somewhat difficult to please. Perhaps, also, the image of Martha still 
dwelt too forcibly on his mind to allow him to conceive any strong 
affection for another, and Christian Brandon was not of a disposition 
to marry anyone he did not sincerely love. Then, again, it became 
a difficult question with him to determine in what class of life he 
could find a girl adapted to become his wife. He had but few acquaint- 
ances, and although, with his appearance and manners, he might 
without difficulty have introduced himself into the lower middle-class of 
society, the young ladies he would meet with there would hardly like 
to become the wife of a publican, and certainly not of one who would 
require her assistance, either directly or indirectly, in the business. 
He knew perfectly well that any respectable maidservant would have 
no objection to undertake such a duty, but Christian, with his accession 
of fortune, had become rather more elevated in his way of thinking, 
and he soon dismissed the idea from his mind. The fact is, he was 
certainly difficult to please. Most young men form an ideal image in 
their own minds of the woman they would like to marry, but 
marvellously few ever find the model. With Christian, however, it 
was different, for he ultimately succeeded in finding the original of 
the ideal portrait he had painted. 

When Christian lost his mother, and found, as before stated, that 
Mr. Desbrow had drawn up her will, he employed that gentleman to 
settle his affairs. Since her death he had received an accession of 
trust in the employment he held; and as the collection of doubtful 
debts was part of his new duties, he had frequent occasion to call at 
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Mr. Desbrow’s office (who was the solicitor of the firm), and he thus 
became, if not on friendly terms with that gentleman, at least on the 
footing of an acquaintance. One morning Christian, on going his 
rounds, had to call at a house where the landlord was considerably in 
debt to the firm he represented. To his great surprise he found the 
house closed, and a van at the door, into which the goods were being 
removed. He inquired for the landlord, but was told he had left the 
house some days before; and being unable to gain any other in- 
formation, he hurried back to the distillery for further instructions. 

On informing Mr. Thurstan of the circumstance, he requested him 
to call immediately on Mr. Desbrow and place the affair in his hands. 
When Christian reached Mr. Desbrow’s office, he found he had not 
been there that morning, though why neither Mr. Morgan nor Gideon 
could tell. On hearing the business Christian was engaged in, the 
former advised him immediately to start off to Mr. Desbrow’s private 
house at Clapham, and if possible to see him, as Mr. Morgan hardly 
knew what steps to take in the matter, the landlord of the house in 
question being himself a client of Mr. Desbrow. 

Without a moment’s hesitation Christian started off to Clapham, 
and with but little difficulty succeeded in finding Mr. Desbrow’s 
house. The door was opened by a maidservant, and Christian also 
saw standing in the passage a young lady who particularly attracted 
his attention. She was exceedingly pretty, though somewhat pale— 
her complexion brunette, her eyes dark, her mouth well-formed, and, 
like Christian, she had a beautiful set of teeth. Her figure was good, 
and she was tall and slim, without being too thin. Altogether she 
presented a most pleasing appearance, and Christian was so struck 
with it, that at the moment he was puzzled whom to address—the young 
lady herself, or the servant. With true feminine facility of percep- 
tion, the young lady saw the impression she had made, and seemed 
by no means displeased with it. To Christian’s inquiry whether 
Mr. Desbrow was at home, she replied’ that he was not, as he had 
been obliged to go to Croydon that morning, but that she expected him 
| back in the afternoon. 
| The few words she had uttered increased the pleasing impression she 
had already made on Christian. Little as shesaid, he easily detected that 

she possessed that soft sweet voice, which, Lear tells us, and truly too, 
is so excellent a thing in woman. Christian was so well pleased with 
it, that he strongly wished to hear more of it, or he seemed duller 
than usual in catching her meaning. Good-breeding at last told him 
to go, and he did so, promising to call again at four o'clock that 
afternoon. | | 
Christian was more than punctual to his appointment, for it wanted 
fully a quarter of an hour to the time when he returned to the house. 
If the young lady had much pleased him in the morning, it was little 
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to the effect she produced in the afternoon. Though very simply attired, 
she looked in every respect a lady, and Christian thought he had 
never seen a woman whose appearance he admired so much. He 
remained for some minutes in conversation with her in the parlour, 
and had already made some steps towards acquaintanceship, when Mr. 
Desbrow returned. He seemed considerably surprised at seeing 
Christian, but received him in a very friendly manner, and listened 
with great attention tothe business he had come upon. After making 
a few notes, Mr. Desbrow allowed Christian to depart, saying the 
affair should be put in hand the next morning. 

__ Little sleep came to Christian that night, so pertinaciously did the 
image of the handsome girl he had seen in the daytime haunt him. 
The next morning the favourable impression she had made by no 
means diminished ; in fact, Christian, possibly without being aware of 
it, was really desperately in love. A strong and very natural wish 

came over him to see her again, but how to form an excuse for calling 

at the house puzzled him extremely. Mr. Desbrow was one of those 

cool reserved men who, though affable enough in conversation, 

evidently wished to draw a marked line between his business connec- 

tions and his private friends. He remembered having been told by 

Gideon, that during the many years Mr. Morgan had been in the 

office, Mr. Desbrow had never once invited him to visit at his house. 
The day passed over, and the next followed; but so far was the im- 

pression the girl had made on Christian’s imagination from fading 

away, that it seemed to become stronger and stronger. At length he 

determined that, cost what it might, he would see her again, if he 

could but frame some decent excuse for calling at the house. Good 

fortune kindly presented one to him that day. Intelligence in the 

distillery had been received that morning of the whereabouts of the 

defaulting publican, and Christian was sent to Mr. Desbrow’s office to 

put him in possession of the fact. 

On reaching Ely Place, he found that Mr. Desbrow had not arrived, 
and, without saying a word as to the object of his visit, Christian 
quitted the office and immediately started off for Clapham, very 
possibly passing Mr. Desbrow on the road. He found the young 
lady at home, who naturally seemed greatly surprised to see him. 
There was no displeasure, however, in her surprise. Christian con- 
versed with her for some time, and a well-developed acquaintanceship 
sprung up between them, to which the damsel seemed nothing loth, 
The next day and the following one Christian again called at Clapham, 
somewhat to the neglect of his own duties, and on each occasion the 
intimacy between him and the young lady became greater. In con- 
yersation with her, she told him that her father had kept an inn in the 
village in which Mr. Desbrow had served his clerkship, and that the 
families had always been intimate ; that although she was quite a child 
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’ when Mr. Desbrow left the town, the intimacy continued till her 


father’s death. He had been a widower for more than two years, 
during which time, young as she was, she had taken part in the 
management of the business. On her father’s death he had proved 
to be hopelessly insolvent, and the creditors seized all he had 
possessed. She would have been destitute indeed, she said, but for 
the kindness of Mr. Desbrow, who placed her in a school till she was 
old enough to accept an appointment as nursery-governess in a 
respectable family. 

Christian was now desperately in love. His prudence taught him, 
as well, that he had found the person just suited to make him a good 
wife. With his peculiar temperament he could hardly have done 
better, for, although she was poor, and he might perhaps have married 
some one for money, he wished to make love his primary object, and 
felt he could never love anyone so well as the handsome girl with 
whom he had so lately become acquainted. 

After Christian had called several times in the afternoon at Mr. 
Desbrow’s private residence, and on each occasion had an interview 
with the young lady, he at last summoned up sufficient courage to 
propose to her in due form, and after some little demur on her part she 
accepted him. Christian asked her whether he should inform Mr. 
Desbrow of their proposed union, or whether she would do so—to which 
she replied that it would be better to leave the affair in her hands, as 
she had not hitherto mentioned Christian’s repeated calls ; and although 
Mr. Desbrow was, as a general rule, of an amiable temper, he could on 
occasion express himself in strong terms, if he thought any slight had 
been offered him. She would be able to bring it about by degrees, she 
said, and thus ward off any angry feeling on his part ; whereas coming 
from Christian, it would be more abrupt, and therefore more likely to 
excite his displeasure. At the same time, she advised him to abstain 
from visiting at the house till he heard from her again. 

A few days afterwards Christian received a letter from her, saying 
she had spoken to Mr. Desbrow on the subject. “At first,” she 
wrote, “ he showed considerable displeasure, telling me that, from our 
relative positions, I ought not to have accepted an offer of marriage 
without consulting him. He considered himself, he said, in the light 
of my guardian ; and it was exceedingly ungrateful of me, and uncom- 
plimentary as well, to entertain an offer of the kind without his appro- 
bation. How did I know, he asked, that the person to whom I had 
engaged myself was a man of respectability—that nothing was more 
necessary for the future happiness of a young girl than that the man 
she was likely to marry should be of good reputation, as well as pos- 
sessed of the means to support her? I endeavoured to persuade him I 
was perfectly convinced on both points, but he said I had not sufficient 
experience of the world, and that he ought to have been consulted, 
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“He did not deny that you possessed the confidence of your 
employers, or that you were a respectable man ; but between the public 
and outdoor life of a man and his private character, he said, there was 
frequently great discrepancy. Doubtless, he added, you were honest, 
but that did not prove you to be either pious or moral, and these 
qualifications ought to have been inquired into before I had accepted 
you. I told him that, much as I regretted having offended him, my 
mind was made up on the subject, and nothing would induce me to 
alter it. He then said that, although he had no legal power to prevent 
me, he had a right to state who should visit at his house, and requested 
me to tell you not to come here again. What am I to do, Christian ? 
I have no wish to break off with you—on the contrary, you know I love 
you dearly. At the same time, he is certainly master in his own house. 
Write to me soon, dear, and tell me what to do, for I am thoroughly 
miserable.” 

Christian, in reply, admitted that Mr. Desbrow was quite justified 
in refusing to admit him as a visitor at his house. He thought it 
would be better if he called at the office, and, candidly telling Mr. 
Desbrow the truth, invite him to make any inquiries he pleased respect- 
ing his private life. “I quite agree with you,” he concluded, “ that it 
is as well we should be on friendly terms with him, if possible. We are, 
however, perfectly independent of him, should he attempt to show any 
unnecessary opposition. I will take an opportunity, if possible, of 
calling on him to-morrow, and immediately after our interview I will 
write and inform you of the result.” 

The next day Christian put his determination into execution, and, 
calling at Mr. Desbrow’s office, was fortunate enough to find him 
within. He received Christian coolly, but civilly, and begged him to 
take a seat in the client’s chair. 

“ You have heard,” said Christian, determining to break ground at 
once, “that I have made an offer of marriage to Miss Sarah Gordon, 
and that she has accepted me. Now, although, Mr. Desbrow, we are 
both of sufficient age to act independently of anyone, we should regret 
doing anything you might consider disrespectful to you on our part. 
Sarah tells me {that you have known her since she was a child, and 
were well acquainted with her family and connections;. and that, after 
her father’s death, you kindly, for some time, offered her an asylum in 
your own house, when otherwise she would have been destitute. She 
tells me also that you consider she has acted rashly in accepting an 
offer without first knowing my means of supporting her, and my private 
character for morality and piety. My means, I admit, are very small. 
You know I inherited from my mother five hundred pounds, and I 
have managed to save nearly four hundred pounds more. On the other 

oints, I invite you to make any inquiries you please, being fully 
satisfied that the answers you may receive will not be unfavourable.” 
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Mr. Desbrow remained silent for a few moments, and then said, 
calmly and deliberately :— 

“Mr. Brandon, I unhesitatingly admit I was much displeased at 
hearing you had been a visitor at my house without my permission, 
and I was also vexed that Sarah should have accepted an offer of 
marriage without consulting me—who stand in place of her guardian 
—on the subject. But I also candidly admit that my anger is greatly, 
if not altogether, abated. I can now form an excuse for a young fellow 
in love breaking through the bounds of etiquette, and visiting at a 
house without permission from its owner. I have also, since my con- 
versation with Sarah, made inquiries respecting your private character, 
and it is but justice to say that I am perfectly satisfied with the result. 
I should of course like to know, though I don’t say I have the slightest 
right to inquire, what your future prospects are. Do you intend to 
keep your appointment at the distillery ?” 

“No, I do not,” said Christian. “ My idea is to look out for some 
respectable house—half tavern, half publichouse—and purchase the 
lease, as I am fully convinced of my capability to conduct a business 
of the kind.” 

Again Mr. Desbrow was silent for a few minutes, evidently deeply 
absorbed in thought, but at last said :— 

“Tt is true I should have liked to see Sarah in some other position 
than mistress of a publichouse, however respectably it may be 
conducted, but I must admit she is not without some experience. For 
more than two years, after her mother’s death, she assisted in the 
domestic arrangements of the inn at X , although a mere child at 
the time. All things considered, I should not, even if I had the power, 
attempt to offer any impediment to your union. On the contrary, if 
T can assist your views in any manner, I will do it. One thing, how- 
ever, I must candidly admit—and that is, I do not like your calling at 
my private residence. If you ‘and Sarah can make any arrangement 
between yourselves where you can meet, I havé not the slightest 
objection. I understand that an ‘elder sister of hers, whose husband 
is in business somewhere down in the West of England, is likely to 
come up to London in the course of a week or so. If she does, I should 
advise that the better plan would be for her to take lodgings some- 
where near you, and Sarah could reside with her during the time she 
remains in town. This arrangement seems the best that could be 
adopted, all things taken into consideration, as Sarah would then be 
under the care of a protectress, and your courtship could be carried 
on with the propriety which should be observed on such occasions.” 

After his interview with Mr. Desbrow, Christian’s first occupation 
was to write to Sarah and inform her of all that had taken place, and 
he offered to procure apartments in London ready for her sister when 
she should arrive. In reply, Sarah informed him that she was much 
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pleased at the news contained in his letter, and also that she had just 
heard from her sister, stating that she would arrive in London the 
following morning, and requesting her to provide apartments—but that 
duty she would now leave to Christian. This he willingly undertook, 
but, as chance would have it, the only apartments he could find at all 
likely to suit were within a few yards of his own lodgings. The next 
day the sister arrived, as expected, and Sarah, quitting Mr. Desbrow’s 
house, took up her abode with her. 

Hardly a day now passed without the young couple meeting, and 
their courtship passed off smoothly enough. A singular change, how- 
ever—without in any manner whatever diminishing her love for 
Christian—seemed to come over the behaviour of his affianced bride. 
At first her manners had been frank, open, and to a certain degree 
lively ; but they were rather those of a girl flattered with the attention 
of a handsome young fellow, than showing any intensity of affection. 
For some time after she had taken up her abode at her sister's, 
she preserved the frank open manner she had done on the first 
days of their acquaintance; but by degrees she appeared to become 
exceedingly low-spirited, and that without any assignable cause. There 
was certainly no repugnance on her part to the match—on the contrary, 
her love for Christian seemed to increase each time she saw him. Yet, 
with all that, there was occasionally an unmistakable melancholy 
about her, which mystified both her sister and Christian. 

One evening, when her sister had quitted the house to make some 
purchases in the neighbourhood, she left the lovers sitting together on 
the sofa. Their conversation, when her sister had first gone, turned 
on their future prospects in life, and the exertions Christian had made 
to find the lease and goodwill of some tavern sufficiently eligible for 
them to take. Afterwards their tone became more lover-like and less 
matter-of-fact, especially on Christian’s part. During a pause in their 
conversation, Sarah heaved a deep sigh, and, by way of consoling her, 
Christian passed his arm round her waist and drew her closer to his 
side. She leant her head on his shoulder, and they remained quietly 
till the shades of evening had fairly closed in. At last Christian 
attempted to raise Sarah’s face nearer to his own, when, to his great 
surprise, he found his coat wet with her tears, for she had been for 
some time silently weeping. Now thoroughly alarmed, he inquired 
the cause of her distress; but Sarah, instead of answering, only flung 
her arms round his neck, and wept with even greater effusion than 
before. Again and again did Christian attempt to get some explana- 
tion, but all in vain; and she continued to sob on, pressing her arms 
more tightly around him the while. Presently her sister returned, 
and immediately asked what ailed her; but Sarah merely said it was 
nothing more than lowness of spirits—she had felt low-spirited all 
day, and could not account for it. Nothing had been done to displease 
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her—on the contrary, everyone was kind to her, and Christian was 
“the best man that ever lived.” 

Lights were now brought in, and her sister looked at Sarah earnestly 
for some time, as if doubtful that she had told the truth. She, 
however, with perfect equanimity, sustained her scrutinising gaze, 
and the evening passed over more satisfactorily. Sarah, contrary to 
her usual custom, appeared in high spirits, although her sister had 
little difficulty in perceiving that these were forced. After Christian’s 
departure, she again endeavoured to obtain from Sarah some expla- 
nation respecting her tears. 

“Now, my dear!” she said, “do tell me what has happened to 
make you unhappy? Has Christian done anything to offend you ?” 

“ Nothing whatever,” was her reply ; “ why do you ask ?” 

“Because you seem so thoroughly unhappy, and I could easily 
detect your gaiety during supper-time was all artificial and forced. 
Tell me, dear Sally !—for I am nearly old enough to be your mother— 
has anything occurred to make you object to this match? If so, take 
my advice, and break it off at once. A thousand times better remain 
an old-maid, and get your bread by needlework, than marry a man 
you don’t love; and, to tell you candidly, from what I have seen of 
your behaviour this evening, I suspect you don’t love Christian 
Brandon.” 

“T don’t love Christian Brandon!” exclaimed Sarah, clenching her 
hands, and gazing at her sister with almost supernatural intensity —“ I 
don’t love Christian Brandon! I tell you, I almost worship the 
ground he treads on! Do, for Heaven’s sake, Charlotte, get all that 
nonsense out of your head! Why, bless me, are you never low- 
spirited yourself without being able to account for it? I am, often 
enough, I know. Now, Charlotte, don’t worry me any more about 
it,’ she continued, nervously and anxiously. “I tell you there’s 
nothing the matter, and I don’t want you to interfere.” 

So saying she rose from her chair, and prepared to leave the room. 
Arrived at the door she suddenly stopped, and turning round to her 
sister, gazed at her attentively. Then, her eyes filling with tears, 
she advanced towards her and kissed her affectionately. 

“Charlotte,” she said to her, “don’t be angry with me for speaking 
unkindly to you; I did not mean it. I feel dreadfully nervous and 
irritable. Now promise me, like a dear good old soul as you are, that 
if ever you see me low-spirited again, you will never speak to me 
about it, for it only makes me worse. Good-night, dear; and, once 
more, don’t be angry with me.” 

Then, kissing her sister, she left the room. 

Charlotte, however, was by no means reassured by her sister’s 
behaviour. Still, she knew that, although habitually calm and 
amiable, Sarah could, when aroused, be very determined. She clearly 
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saw it would be useless to speak to her again on the subject, though 
she did not like the idea of her sister marrying anyone against her 
inclination. She sat quietly in her chair, thinking over the matter 
for some time; and at length came to the conclusion that she would 
herself call on Mr. Desbrow the next morning, and, after mentioning 
to him her sister’s behaviour, take his advice on the subject. 


Cuapter VII. 
RETROSPECTIVE. 


Berore continuing the history of Christian Brandon, we must, 
for a few pages, detain the reader with a short account of events 
which have taken place between our hero and his friend Gideon 
Harcourt, after the tea-party at the house of Mr. Morgan in Kentish 
Town—or perhaps, more especially, after Gideon had obtained from 
Kate Morgan an avowal of the interest she felt for him. Since 
Christian had parted ftom Gideon on the abovenamed evening, little 
communication had passed between them, and on the few occasions on 
which they saw each other, their meeting was perfectly accidental. 
It must not, however, be imagined that the slightest ill-feeling, 
animosity, or jealousy existed between them; on the contrary, the 
same friendship they had felt for each other since their first acquaint- 
ance, when pupils at the school of the minister of the Surrey Chapel, 
remained as warm as ever. 

The temporary estrangement—if such it might be called—arose 
from several causes. ‘The commencement was possibly more the fault 
of Christian than of Gideon, for after their parting, on their return 
from Kentish Town on the evening they had taken tea together at 
Mr. Morgan’s house, Christian, for some time, laboured under the 
unpleasant idea that from his bashfulness, and the awkwardness of 
his manner, he had made himself appear supremely ridiculous, not 
only in the eyes of the Morgan family, but— what was perhaps more 
painful to him—in the opinion of his friend Gideon. By degrees, 
however, the feeling vanished ; and for some few years afterwards, the 
cause of their rarely meeting was rather to be attributed to the 
energetic and indefatigable manner each laboured at their respective 
employments, than from anything else. Afterwards another ele- 
ment arose which made Christian purposely avoid meeting his friend 
—the ill-success of his love-affair with Martha. Not that he had 
the slightest reason to be ashamed of his share in the transaction—for, 
as the reader is aware, he had behaved throughout in a most honour- 
able manner—but the natural aversion which a young man of 
Christian’s sensitive temperament would have in allowing a friend— 
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and one whom he admired as much as Christian did Gideon Harcourt 
—to be aware of his ill-success. 

It is true that at the time of Christian’s mother’s death the two 
friends met somewhat more frequently. Mr. Desbrow. having, as 
Mrs. Brandon’s legal adviser, the duty of transacting the law-business 
connected with her will, and Christian being her sole legatee, his 
visits to Mr. Desbrow’s office were frequent at the time. On these 
occasions he used to meet Gideon on terms of the most perfect 
friendship and good-feeling, though, beyond the congratulations 
which Gideon bestowed on him on his somewhat unexpected accession 
to so much money, little conversation of a private nature took place 
between them. After the winding-up of the affairs connected with 
the will was fully completed, their separation became even more 
marked than before, though now, perhaps, Gideon was more to blame 
than Christian for the estrangement. 

For about two or three years after Gideon’s entrance into Mr. 
Desbrow’s office, the current of his life ran on smoothly enough. 
During the whole of the time he had remained with his aunt, 
Mrs. Matthews, in Nelsoh Square, no event worthy of remark having 
taken place between them. ‘True, the old lady had become somewhat 
more infirm, and her avarice had certainly increased with her age. 
Although, from the periodical augmentations which had been made in 
her nephew's salary, the moiety of which she continued to exact, she 
was far more than compensated for the very moderate expense he put 
her to, she was incessantly throwing out hints that he ought to be 
more liberal, and that, as now his income had so much increased, he 
ought to make her a larger allowance than the half of his weekly 
stipend. Gideon was, however, deaf to all her hints, or avoided 
replying to them; but one day, the old lady, somewhat irritated at 
his refusal to understand her inuendoes, told him plainly that the 
sum she received not only did not compensate her for his expenses, 
but that he was in honour bound to increase it,in order in some 
measure to vecoup her for his board and education during childhood. 
But the old lady discovered she had no longer in Gideon the obedient 
submissive lad she had formerly been accustomed to control with so 
much despotism and severity. He replied to her remark by telling 
her that he considered the proportion of his salary he paid to her 
was more than , sufficient for the accommodation he received, and 
that he certainly should not think of increasing it. He moreover 
told her, that if she was discontented with the amount he paid, or 
considered herself a loser by it, tosay so candidly, as he should not 
have the slightest difficulty in making other arrangements. As to 
the obligations he was under to her for the expenses he had put her 
to during his childhood, he unhesitatingly admitted them, and if, by 
good fortune, he should be able to rise in the world, one of his first 
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endeavours would be to put by periodically a sum of money to com- 
pensate her, but that it was too much for her to expect him to do so 
from the very limited salary of a junior clerk in a solicitor’s office. 

Mrs. Matthews, although greatly astonished at the independence of 
her nephew’s tone and manner, turned round sharply to answer 
him in the same way; but noticing the resolution stamped on his 
countenance, so different from what she had hitherto been accustomed 
to, she contented herself by making some remarks, in a grumbling 
tone, about the wickedness and ingratitude existing in the world, and 
giving out certain religious hints of the punishment which might be 
expected in the next by those who had failed to fulfil their pecuniary 
obligations, either moral or legal, in this—though frequently, she said 
with marked emphasis, the punishment was inflicted on both. 

A gloomy and almost angry coldness now continued to exist between 
aunt and nephew; in fact, beyond the ordinary salutations morning 
and evening, they seldom exchanged a word. Indeed, there would 
have been but little opportunity for any lengthened conversation ; 
Mrs. Matthews, from her increasing infirmities, rarely leaving her 
bedroom before it was time for Gideon to go to his office, while he 
seldom returned till the evening was somewhat advanced. Frequently 
the idea entered the old lady’s mind to inquire of Gideon in 
what manner he passed his evenings, as she was perfectly aware that 
at least two or three hours must have elapsed between the time 
the duties of the office were over and his return to Nelson Square. 
Actuated, however, by a sort of sullen pride, as well as feeling it 
would be derogatory on her part to take any open interest in the move- 
ments of her disobedient nephew, she determined to remain silent 
on the subject. 

The manner Gideon passed his evenings might have been accounted 
for most circumstantially. His love for Kate Morgan seemed to in- 
crease rather than diminish, and every evening—or, at any rate, several 
evenings a week—he spent in her society. Neither Mr. nor Mrs. 
Morgan, nor in fact any of the family, could now shut their eyes to 
the state of the case—that Gideon was in love with Kate, and that 
his attentions were by no means disagreeable to the damsel herself. 
Mrs. Morgan treated the matter in her usual apathetic manner, or 
rather seemed to encourage the affection evidently existing between 
the young couple than otherwise. Not so Mr. Morgan. Although 
somewhat late in perceiving it, the tardiness did not arise from any 
indifference to his daughter’s happiness, but his incessant atten- 
tion to his duties closed his eyes in a certain degree to what was 
passing at home. As soon, however, as he was more at liberty, and 
became accustomed to his new business occupations, he detected 
that a very warm feeling existed between his daughter Kate and 
Gideon; and he resolved, when an opportunity should offer, to 
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speak to the young fellow on the subject. This shortly afterwards 
occurred. With considerable tact Mr. Morgan introduced the con- 
versation—at first remotely dwelling on the pleasure he had in seeing 
Gideon at his house, but that he was afraid his (Gideon’s) aunt might 
think he visited there too frequently, thereby neglecting her and his 
home. Gideon, in reply, said that his aunt took but little interest in 
what he did, and that he should be much pleased if Mr. Morgan 

would allow him to visit in the manner he had hitherto been accus- . 

tomed to do. To this, greatly to Gideon’s surprise and chagrin, 

Mr. Morgan returned a somewhat cool answer, and they walked on 
together for some distance in silence. At last Gideon could support 
the state of suspense he was in no longer, and he candidly told 
Mr. Morgan the story of his affection for his daughter Kate, and the 
hope that he would be allowed to continue his visits. 

Mr. Morgan replied, in a tone of great kindness, that he felt flat- 
tered at the proposition, but, at the same time, Gideon must bear in 
mind that he had no means to support a wife, and that he personally 
could give him but little aid; for, although he was managing-clerk to 

| Mr. Desbrow, his salary was little more than sufficient for the main- 
| tenance of himself and family. “ No—Gideon, my boy,” he continued, 
| “do not think me unkind if I say the question ought not to be en- 
tertained further. I shall always be happy to receive you as a friend, 
come when you will, but you had better not at present cherish any 
matrimonial projects. Kate is a good and affectionate girl, and I am 
sure would make you an excellent wife; but, as I said before, matri- 
mony, even with the severest economy, brings with it heavy expenses, 
which you, with your moderate income, would be unable to meet. 
It will be time enough for you to think of the subject when your 
prospects are brighter. I will speak to Kate myself, and if you only take 
a reasonable view of the matter, I am sure she will do the same.” 

Poor Gideon, unable to combat Mr. Morgan’s arguments, ruefully 
assented to their truth, and promised to follow his advice to the best 
of his ability ; holding in reserve the permission Mr. Morgan had held 
out to him, that, should his prospects ever appear brighter, he would 
allow him to reopen the subject. To this Mr. Morgan fully agreed, 
and the conversation shortly afterwards ended. 

Conscientiously did Gideon attempt to keep his promise, and, by 
way of making it easier, for some time he visited Mr. Morgan’s house 
but once a week. Poor Kate, after her father had spoken to her on 
the subject, attempted to assist Gideon, and always addressed him in a 
very friendly manner, but nothing more. This continued for some 
time, and with apparent success, though flimsy indeed was the veil 
the young couple threw over their real feelings. Each, with the 
most perfect facility, read the other’s heart, and, notwithstanding their 
| assumed coldness, each loved the other as dearly as ever. They 
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carried on the deception for some time with the most barefaced hypo- 
crisy on both sides; but at last the real truth broke out, in spite of all 
their poor efforts at concealment. One evening when tea was over, 
and they were left to themselves, they remained for more than half 
an hour without a word or a glance passing between them. Suddenly 
Gideon cast his gaze on Kate, and found her eyes filled with tears. 
Acting under an impulse which he was unable to withstand, and 
which set all his cooler judgment at defiance, he rose from his seat, 
and, without uttering a word, took her hand. Kate did not withdraw 
it, but burst into an uncontrollable flood of tears. Gideon now seated 
himself by her side, and a few minutes afterwards all their prudent 
resolves had vanished, their promises were thrown to the winds, and 
fresh ones entered into between them. They solemnly agreed that in 
the sight of God they were betrothed, and, no matter what length of 
time should elapse, they would for the future consider themselves as 
indissolubly engaged to each other. 

Although the young couple, by every means in their power, en- 
deavoured to conceal from the family the new engagement they had 
entered into, they occasionally gave sufficient indices to give rise to a 
suspicion that the attachment had again burst out in its full force, 
notwithstanding their attempts to conceal it from the eyes of others. 
There is no doubt Mr. Morgan would have noticed it, and very pro- 
bably did, but a circumstance occurred to him about the time, of so 
much importance, that it might in some degree have drawn his 
attention away from what was passing at home. The junior partner 
in the firm of Thornbury & Potts, solicitors of the highest respecta- 
bility—in whose office Mr. Desbrow had entered on his arrival in 
London, and where he had remained till he started in business on his 
own account, and whom Mrs. Matthews also formerly employed as her 
professional advisers—died suddenly, and Mr. Thornbury, the senior 
partner, a man of fortune, and who had latterly paid but little attention 
to the business, finding the fatigue of transacting it singlehanded 
more than was convenient to him, determined to take another partner. 
In procuring a suitable gentleman he had but little difficulty, but his 
new partner, although talented and energetic, was still young in the 
professio.. and it was agreed between them that they would engage a 
managing-clerk to take the general superintendence of the business— 
one on whose ability and integrity they could rely—and, by way of 
securing his services for a continuance, they resolved to offer him a 
most liberal salary. Of course they had many applicants for the 
appointment, and among them was Mr. Morgan, who was at last 
selected. 

Up to the present time Mr. Morgan had said nothing on the subject 
to Mr. Desbrow ; in fact, he considered his chances of success in 
obtaining the appointment so small, that he thought it hardly worth 
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while to mention the matter to him, judging that possibly it might 
disturb the good relationship which had existed between himself and 
his employer. All being arranged, however, with the new firm, he 
one morning, when Mr. Desbrow arrived at the office, requested a few 
minutes’ conversation with him. On entering Mr. Desbrow’s private 
room, he informed him that he had accepted the appointment of 
managing-clerk to a highly respectable firm, and as in the course 
of a short time he should be obliged to enter on his new duties, he 
thought it right not to delay giving Mr. Desbrow the information, 
that he might at his convenience make arrangements in the office for 
the future management of his department. For some moments Mr. 
Desbrow was silent, though the expression of his countenance, which 
he was habitually able to control with singular facility, showed that 
he was greatly annoyed at Mr. Morgan’s communication. At last he 
broke silence : 

“T think, Mr. Morgan,” he said, “you have hardly treated me 
with common fairness. In the first place, I have invariably endea- 
voured to behave to you with courtesy and consideration ; and in the 
next, although I considered your salary ample, I would readily have 
made some addition to it, had you informed me you thought it insuf- 
ficient. Why then should you have made arrangements to quit me 
in this abrupt manner ?” 

“Mr. Desbrow,” replied Mr. Morgan, calmly, “TI am perfectly ready 
to admit that I have always received at your hands great kindness 
and consideration. My sole reason for quitting you is that the salary 
now offered me—and with every probability of continuance-—is more 
than double that which I receive from you ; and had I wished for an 
increase from you, I should neither have had the courage to ask, nor 
would you have granted, one-half the increase I am about to receive.” 

“T am quite willing to admit I should not have granted it,” said 
Mr. Desbrow. “ But, may I ask, what firm is able to offer you such 
liberal terms, and what are the duties you are expected to undertake 
in their office ?” 

“The appointment is general manager and confidential clerk to 
Messrs. Thornbury & Potts,” replied Mr. Morgan. 

An unmistakable appearance of anger and vexation passed across 
Mr. Desbrow’s face when he heard the name of the firm. Quickly 
recovering his self-possession, however, he rose from his chair, and, 
with great blandness in his tone, said : 

“ All things considered, Mr. Morgan, I admit I should have acted 
exactly as you have done, had I been in your position. Let me 
congratulate you on your appointment !” 

And then, shaking Mr. Morgan warmly by the hand, the interview 
terminated. 

Although Mr. Desbrow appeared fully satisfied with Mr. Morgan’s 
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explanation, when they separated, the intelligence caused him the 
greatest uneasiness. He could not disguise from himself that some 
years before, when common-law clerk in the firm of Thornbury & 
Potts, he had quitted them far more abruptly, taking with him no 
inconsiderable portion of their connection, and he fully, and reasonably, 
feared Mr. Morgan might do the same. Again, it would be no easy 
matter, at a short notice, to supply Mr. Morgan’s place in the office. 
True, there was no lack of gentlemen perfectly competent to under- 
take the duties, and at a salary considerably less than that he paid to 
Mr. Morgan ; still, the energy, talent, and unflinching integrity he 
displayed could not be surpassed, and even if equalled, Mr. Desbrow 
could not be certain of the fact until long and watchful experience had 
proved it. Then, again, another danger started up before him. He 
was aware that a strong intimacy, or rather friendship, existed between 
Mr. Morgan and Gideon Harcourt, and he greatly feared the proba- 
bility of the former finding a situation for Gideon in the office of 
Messrs. Thornbury & Potts, and this was the more likely as the 
young man had been accustomed principally to act under Mr. Morgan’s 
instructions. Gideon Harcourt, through his ability and attention to 
his duties, was now exceedingly useful in the office—so much so, in 
fact, that when Mr. Morgan was absent, either attending some case in 
the country, or engaged in some lengthened trial in town, Gideon had 
shown himself perfectly competent to perform his duties; and if he 
had had but a few more years’ experience, would have been fully able 
to occupy the position soon to be vacated by Mr. Morgan. 

For more than half an hour Mr. Desbrow remained alone in his 
office, deliberating what steps he should take. At last he determined 
to increase Gideon’s salary to two pounds a week, under the pretext 
that it was a reward for his great attention to his duties—at the same 
time resolving to engage an elderly law-clerk, with whom he had some 
acquaintance, and who was in want of employment, at a low salary, 
ostensibly to fill Mr. Morgan’s post, while in reality the principal 
duties would be performed by Gideon. Having determined on this 
arrangement, the business of the day passed on in the ordinary manner 
till a short time before the office closed, when Mr. Desbrow sent for 
Gideon into his private room, and told him that, in consequence of the 
admirable manner in which he had performed his duties, and the 
energy and ability he had shown, he had determined to place more 
important matters in his hands, and that his income for the future 
would be raised to two pounds a week. 

Poor Gideon was so delighted at the intelligence, that for some time 
he was unable to thank Mr. Desbrow for his liberality ; and when he 
did so, his heart was so full that it was with difficulty he could make 
himself intelligible. Myr. Desbrow, however, easily read his meaning, 
and, with great tact, relieved the young man from the embarrassing 
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position he was in, by assuring him he had much pleasure in making 
the addition he did to his salary; and he even went so far as to hint, 
that if Gideon continued to perform his duties in the irreproachable 
manner he had hitherto done, he might in time expect a still further 
increase to his income. 

When office-hours were over, Gideon accompanied Mr. Morgan to 
Kentish Town. For some time little conversation passed between 
them, but as soon as they began to get clear of the more crowded 
streets, Gideon said : 

“Don’t you congratulate me upon my good fortune, Mr. Morgan ?” 

“T shall be very happy to congratulate you upon any good fortune 
which may have befallen you; but to what do you particularly 
allude ?” 

“Mr. Desbrow has increased my salary to two pounds a week, and 
raised me a step in the office.” 

“ Well, I sincerely congratulate you, but I must frankly admit you 
somewhat surprise me. When did Mr. Desbrow speak to you on the 
subject ?” 

“A few minutes before I left the office.” 

Mr. Morgan remained a little time silent, and then, bursting into a 
laugh, said :— 

“Well, he appears determined not to lose you, at any rate, and in 
this he shows his good taste. But I, in my turn, have some news to 
tell you. Iam about to leave Mr. Desbrow’s office, having accepted 
the management of Messrs. Thornbury & Potts’s business. You look 
astonished, my dear fellow,” continued Mr. Morgan, noticing an expres- 
sion of surprise on his young friend’s countenance, “ and possibly think 
I am not making a change for the better. However, that is not 
altogether the case. I like Mr. Desbrow’s office very well, but as my 
salary will be more than double in my new appointment, of course I did 
not hesitate to accept it. But, Gideon, my boy, keep where you are. I 
know that the managing-clerk Mr. Desbrow intends engaging, although 
a very worthy fellow, is too aged and feeble long to occupy the post, 
and you may step into it when he vacates it; so you may at last be 
able to obtain what you have so long been looking for, and which you 
richly deserve—a fair start in life.” 

Gideon, as Mr. Morgan uttered these words, looked anxiously in his 
face, but the old lawyer’s clerk was too wary to allow him to read his 
thoughts; at the same time, Gideon felt fully persuaded that his 
friend’s words concealed an allusion to the possibility of his marriage 
with Kate. He had the good sense, however, to make no remark on 
the subject, and the two friends continued to converse amicably 
together on their future prospects, till they had reached Mr. Morgan’s 
house. Arrived at home, neither spoke of their good fortune until 
the tea-things had been removed, and then Mr. Morgan, for the first 
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time, informed his wife, daughter, and son of his intention to 
enter the office of Messrs. Thornbury & Potts—merely adding that 
he did so principally in consequence of the considerable increase it 
would make to his salary, without naming any definite sum—and 
Gideon afterwards told them of the stroke of good fortune he had 
that day received. All were, of course, delighted with the intelligence. 
Kate’s behaviour, however, offered some singular peculiarities at the 
time. Apparently irresistibly, she had fixed her gaze for a moment on 
Gideon, and as suddenly turned it from him again, and looked with 
intense earnestness into the fire. Although she resolutely endeavoured 
to conceal all emotion, an acute observer could have perceived that 
the intelligence had given rise to a multitude of ideas which were 
flocking through her brain. 

Gideon, on his part, by no means attempted to conceal the state of 
satisfaction he was in, but chatted incessantly, addressing his remarks 
frequently to Kate—who, however, answered him only in monosyllables; 
while Mr. Morgan sat by in his easychair, and, under the pretext of 
great fatigue, entered but rarely into the conversation, though 
possibly he was at the time keenly watching the behaviour of the 
young couple. It was somewhat late in the evening before Gideon 
quitted the Morgan family, and when he left the house, Kate 
accompanied him to the door—a civility she had not shown him since 
the time it was agreed between them that their engagement should be 
kept a secret. Whether they thought that the time was now 
approaching when their engagement need be kept no longer a secret, 
it is impossible to say ; but their leave-taking that night, though none 
of the longest, was certainly longer than would have come within the 
rules of propriety, had they not been formally engaged to each 
other. 

When Gideon arrived at his aunt's house in Nelson Square, to his 
great surprise he found the old lady sitting up for him, as for some 
months past she had been accustomed to seek her bed at a very early 
hour in the evening. When he entered the room and saluted her, 
she received him rather coolly and sternly, but not uncivilly. To her 
inquiry as to the manner in which he had passed his evening, he told 
her he had taken tea with the family of Mr. Morgan, managing-clerk 
to Mr. Desbrow. 

“You appear to be always there,” she said, somewhat snappishly. 
“T think it would become you much better if you occasionally passed 
your evening in chapel, instead of incessantly gadding up there to 
Kentish Town. But now,” she continued, abruptly changing the con- 
versation, “I wish to speak to you upon another subject. Have you 
heard from Mr. Desbrow whether he intends making any increase 
in your salary? If not, I must insist upon your giving me more than 
the half of what you now receive. I am not sufficiently compensated 
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for the expense you put me to, even taking into consideration that 
your dinners are now paid for out of your own pocket.” 

“ Aunt,” replied Gideon, “I was about to speak to you on the 
same subject, and tell you that to-day Mr. Desbrow has promised to 
make a considerable increase in my income—one which will enable 
me to maintain myself without being any burden upon you. If, 
therefore, you have no objection, I will propose that I leave the house 
next week—at the same time hoping that I shall not incur your dis- 
pleasure by so doing, which would grieve me exceedingly.” 

For some moments the old lady was dumb with astonishment at 
her nephew's proposition. But, the first shock over, the effect it had 
seemed to produce was rather that of sharpening her wits, and 
bracing up her nerves for a quarrel, than any other. Presently, 
evading Gideon’s direct proposition, she said to him : 

“ And what alteration has Mr. Desbrow made in your salary ?” 

i “He has increased it, aunt, to two pounds a week.” 

“ And you, ungrateful wretch that you are!” said Mrs. Matthews, 
sternly, to him, “now that you are capable of paying me with ease 
for the full expense you put me to, as well as allow me something 
more to indemnify me for the heavy outlay I incurred for you in your 
childhood—you deliberately propose to quit my roof, instead of being a 
solace and comfort to me in my old age. Oh! it’s a fortunate thing it 
pleased Providence to take your poor mother, for what would have been 
her feelings had she witnessed the disgraceful behaviour of her son ?” 

“ Aunt,” said Gideon, calmly, “let there be no illwill between us, 
though, if any should arise, it shall be solely on your part, for I will 
not say one word to offend you more than is sufficient to explain my 
meaning. I am now nearly twenty-five years of age, and I wish to 
settle myself in life. I have formed an attachment for an amiable 
young lady, who has accepted me, and I am determined to marry her. 
It is to reside near her, so as to be able to make arrangements for my 
future housekeeping, and from no want of affection or respect for you, 
that I propose quitting your roof.” 

“ And, pray, who may this young lady be?” asked Mrs. Matthews, 
her shrewdness increasing in proportion with her anger—which last, 
however, she made strenuous efforts to conceal. 

“She is the daughter of Mr. Morgan, the head-clerk in Mr. 
Desbrow’s office, with whose family I have been now for some years 
intimate, so that I have had abundant opportunities of knowing her 
character and disposition.” 

“Has she any property of her own ?” 

“Not a shilling,” replied Gideon. 

“And you, who in common honesty are over-head-and-ears in debt 


to me, propose marrying a girl who, according to your own showing, 
is little better than a beggar !” 
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“T am sorry, aunt, you choose to put it in that offensive light ; but 
it will in no way alter my determination.” 

Mrs. Matthews remained silent for some moments, and then said: 

“And what is the opinion of the girl’s father as to this precious 
match ?” 

“ Well,” replied Gideon, somewhat sheepishly, “to tell the truth he 
has not yet given his positive consent; but, at the same time, I have 
no fear as to the result.” 

A dense silence now ensued between the aunt and nephew, which 
lasted perhaps for half an hour, when Mrs. Matthews, turning sharply 
round on Gideon, said, ‘“‘ What are you waiting for?” 

“T thought, aunt, you might wish to say something more to me.” 

“Something more to you!” said Mrs. Matthews, glancing at her 
nephew in a most vindictive manner. “Something more to you, 
indeed! No, sir! I have heard from you this evening enough to last 
me for my life; and, for my own part, I do not wish to address a 
word to you again. Now, take your candle and go to bed.” 

The next morning Gideon had left the house for his office before his 
aunt had quitted her room—a matter which gave him no chagrin, as 
he was thoroughly indignant at the treatment he had received from 
her the evening before. He was resolved he would offer her neither 
apology nor excuse, nor make any overtures towards reconciliation, 
but to keep steadily to the course he had decided on. 

Although Mrs. Matthews had not quitted her room at the time of 
her nephew’s departure, she was thoroughly prepared to do so—indeed, 
she had been dressed for some time previously, but wished to avoid 
meeting Gideon. As soon as she heard the door close after him, she 
descended to the sitting-room, and, opening her writing-desk, wrote a 
short note to Mr. Desbrow, requesting him to call on her, as a par- 
ticular favour, at his earliest convenience, as she had something of the 
greatest importance she wished privately to consult him upon. She 
then told her maid to seek for a messenger to take it to the office, and 
one who was unknown to Gideon, so that, in case he might be there 
at the time, he would not be aware that the letter came from her. 

Three hours after the letter had been despatched, Mr. Desbrow 
arrived at the house in Nelson Square, and was forthwith ushered mls 
the presence of Mrs. Matthews. She received him with great civility, 
and requested he would take a seat by her. 

“You perceive, my dear madam,” said Mr. Desbrow, with great 
blandness in his tone and manner, “ that I have lost no time in obey- 
ing your summons. Of what use can I be to you ?” 

“Mr. Desbrow,” she replied, “I wish particularly to consult you 
about my nephew, and his behaviour at your office. Are you content 
with him ?” 

. “Perfectly so, my dear madam,” replied Mr. Desbrow. “In fact, 
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only yesterday I greatly increased his income. He is intelligent, 
regular in his duties, and of strict integrity and veracity in every 
respect.” 

“T am almost sorry to hear you speak of him in that manner, as I 
am afraid what I am going to propose may put you to some incon- 
venience, if you accede to it. My nephew has behaved to me in a 
most infamous and dishonest manner, and I am determined never to 
speak to him again. As it was through my intercession he obtained 
employment in your office, I now earnestly request that, as soon as you 
can find a substitute, you will dismiss him.” 

“You perfectly astonish me,” said Mr. Desbrow. ‘I will not, of 
course, be so indiscreet as to ask you any questions; but, at the same 
time, let me advise you to reflect well before you proceed to extremities 
against him.” 

“T am not acting without due consideration in the matter,” said 
Mrs. Matthews, coolly and pointedly, “and of course I have not the 
slightest right to attempt to control you in any way; but it is better 
that we should clearly understand each other. Hitherto I have 
myself transacted the whole of my affairs, except those directly con- 
nected with the law, and I flatter myself I am no indifferent woman 
of business” (Mr. Desbrow bowed politely as she made this remark). 
“ But Iam now getting an old woman, and, feeling the infirmities of age 
coming upon me, I have determined to place the whole of my affairs 
for the future in your hands. This I should hardly like to do when 
I remember that one of the principal clerks in your office has not 
only behaved to me with the most infamous ingratitude and dishonesty, 
but against whom I have the most unflinching anger.” 

“T will do everything in my power to please you, Mrs. Matthews,” 
said Mr. Desbrow—not, however, having the slightest intention of 
dismissing Gideon, who was far too valuable to him—“ but there 
requires some little tact and consideration before acting on your 
suggestion.” 

“ How so?” asked Mrs. Matthews. 

“ Why, the fact is, your nephew is on the strictest terms of intimacy 
with Mr. Morgan, who acts as head-clerk in my office, but who is 
about to leave me, having accepted the appointment of managing- 
clerk to Messrs. Thornbury & Potts, your former solicitors, where he 
will be all-in-all sufficient. Now, if I dismiss your nephew from my 
office, the probabilities are that Mr. Morgan will get him immediate 
employment under him with Messrs. Thornbury & Potts, who, as you 
know, still hold the whole of the papers connected with the Chancery 
suits you were engaged in some twenty-three years ago. Although 
I am ready to inform your nephew that I have no further need of his 
services, would you less object to his remaining with me, or entering 
into the office of Messrs, Thornbury & Potts? It is a question for 
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your consideration, but I should like to have your answer without delay 
on the subject.” 

It should be clearly understood that Mr. Desbrow’s remark was 
merely invented, at the spur of the moment, to serve him as an excuse 
for keeping the old lady from insisting on the immediate dismissal of 
Gideon—although, as before stated, Mr. Desbrow had not the slightest 
intention of parting with him. He knew perfectly well the extreme 
aversion Mrs. Matthews had to anyone investigating, or becoming 
acquainted with, her private affairs; and he rightly judged that, much 
as she wished to see her nephew dismissed, she would rather he 
remained in his present appointment for a short time longer, than 
run the risk of his obtaining another in the office of Messrs. 
Thornbury & Potts. 

“T am ready to admit,” she continued, after a pause of some 
minutes, “that your objection to dismissing my nephew at the present 
moment seems to be a valid one. I should strongly object to his 
interfering in, or in any manner becoming acquainted with, my affairs. 
But why should my papers remain with Messrs. Thornbury & Potts ? 
They are not at the present moment my professional advisers, and 
what right have they to hold them? I wish you would take possession 
of them, and either keep them yourself, or return them to me to put 
with my other papers, and when you have done this we can again take 
up the question of my nephew.” 

“T do not know of any reason why I should not obtain possession 
of them,” said Mr. Desbrow; “but, as I said before, I know nothing 
whatever of the transactions they allude to, which not only took place 
before I entered as a clerk in their office, but which, I understand, 
related solely to Chancery proceedings, while my duties were entirely 
connected with Common Law. However, if you will sign a written 
authority—which I will now draw up for you—I will write to Messrs. 
Thornbury & Potts, stating that Iam authorised by you to demand 
from them all the law-papers connected with your affairs at present in 
their possession.” 

Mrs. Matthews readily agreed to the proposition; and the docu- 
ment having been drawn up by Mr. Desbrow, and duly signed by Mrs. 
Matthews, the conversation turned on Mr. Morgan and his family. 
Mr. Desbrow, however, knew but little about them, as he never 
interfered with the domestic arrangements of the gentlemen in his 
office. He was greatly surprised to hear that Gideon was about to 
marry Mr. Morgan’s daughter ; in fact, he was not even aware he had 
a daughter. Altogether the information she received from Mr. Desbrow 
was of a somewhat unsatisfactory description ; and Mr. Desbrow shortly 
afterwards took his leave, promising the old lady that he would imme- 
diately communicate with Messrs. Thornbury & Potts, and let her 
know the result as soon as he should receive their reply. 
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In the course of a few days their answer came; but, so far from 
being satisfactory to Mrs. Matthews, it aroused in her mind a feeling 
of strong anger, not unmixed with considerable uneasiness. It was to 
the effect that, on looking over the law-papers alluded to, they not 
only found them to relate to divers Chancery suits, but that more 
than one trustee was interested in the proceedings; and without their 


consent, they considered themselves justified in retaining the papers 
in their own custody. 


Cuapter VIII. 


GIDEON MARRIED. 


Waen Sarah Gordon and her sister met at breakfast, the morning 
after the former's attack of low spirits narrated in a previous chapter, 
not a word passed between them on the subject. Nevertheless, it was 
easy to perceive that the minds of both were preoccupied, and each 
was instinctively aware that her sister’s thoughts were dwelling on the 
same subject as her own. At last the silence became oppressive, and 
each, in her turn, attempted to force a conversation on some indifferent 
matter which suggested itself at the moment. Seeing, however, it was 
useless, the attempt was given up, and a silence as profound as that 
they had observed at the commencement of their breakfast again 
continued to hang over them. 

Their meal finished, Charlotte, without any remark to her sister, 
rose from the table and left the room, but shortly afterwards entered 
it again, dressed, to leave the house. 

“ Where are you going, dear ?” asked Sarah. 

Charlotte hesitated for a moment, as if searching for some excuse ; 
but finding none, and her countenance beginning to redden under the 
gaze of her sister, she thought it better to tell the truth. 

“T am going to call on Mr. Desbrow,” she said; and then, as if 
to turn Sarah’s thoughts from the real object of her visit, she added, 
“T wish to consult him about a little business of my own.” 

“Ts that all, Charlotte ?”’ said her sister, significantly. 

“Yes, dear,” was Charlotte’s reply, her honest countenance colouring 
up as red as a peony at the untruth she had uttered. 

“Charlotte, your face is more truthful than your tongue this 
morning,” said Sarah. “Come, now, let me know the whole truth ; 
for I shall be sure to learn it, sooner or later.” 

“ Well, then, my dear,’ said her sister, summoning up courage, “I 
tell you candidly, it was also my intention to speak about you; for I 
am very uneasy on your account.” 

“Tn the first place, Charlotte, I know no reason why you should be 
uneasy about me. There is nothing the matter with me whatever, 
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either in mind or body ; and, supposing there had been, what interest 
can it possibly be to Mr. Desbrow, or what right has he to interfere in 
the matter ?” 

“Every right, dear,” said Charlotte. “He has been to you in the 
place of a parent. When, after our father’s death, you were left a 
helpless girl, almost without a friend (for I, being in Canada at the 
time, could not assist you), he took you under his charge, and has 
behaved with the greatest kindness to you ever since, as you yourself 
have frequently admitted in your letters to me on the subject. Is it 
not perfectly natural, then, that I, the only relative you have in the 
world, should apply to him for advice at the present moment, when I 
am so anxious about you ?” 

“But now, Charlotte,” said Sarah, “let us speak reasonably on 
the subject together. What cause have you to be anxious about 
me ?” 

“That which I told you of yesterday evening—your frequent 
lowness of spirits,” replied Charlotte. 

“But what has Mr. Desbrow to do with that? He cannot cure 
them, even if I allowed him to speak to me on the subject—so why 
trouble him about me ?” 

“T tell you, Sarah,” said her sister, “I strongly suspect you are 
about to marry a man whom you do not love; and Mr. Desbrow, who 
has ‘always acted as your guardian, and to whom you owe every 
respect, might, if my surmise be a right one, have sufficient influence 
with you to induce you to break off the match.” 

“1 do not love Christian Brandon !” said Sarah, slowly, and laying 
a stress on each word as she uttered it—“ not love Christian Brandon ! 
Why, I worship the very ground he treads upon. What right have 
you to interfere in the matter? Although you are ten years older 
than I am, you shall not control me!” 

“T have no wish to control you, Sarah,” said her sister, mildly. 

“Tam sorry for what I said, Charlotte, and did not mean it. You 
are a very good kind sister, I know; but, after all, this affair is mine, 
and not yours. I know,” she continued earnestly, and looking in 
Charlotte’s face, “ that when you have made up your mind on a subject, 
it is no easy matter to turn you from it, and, in spite of my request, 
you may still speak to Mr. Desbrow. But mark my words—if you do, 
and he comes here to talk to me on the matter, I will not see him; 
and I am of as determined a character as yourself. Do not, therefore, 
give him any useless trouble. I would lose my right hand rather 
than lose Christian’s love, or be separated from him, though” (and this 
she added in an undertone, the tears gathering in her eyes) “I would 
rather have given it than ever to have seen him.” 

Then, placing her hands before her eyes, she commenced weeping. 

“Sarah,” said her sister, kindly, after having attempted to console 
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her, “what am I to understand by your behaviour? You make me 
almost as miserable as yourself !” 

“ Do not disturb yourself about it,” said Sarah, hurriedly wiping 
her eyes. “I admit I have not been very well lately, and that has 
caused my lowness of spirits. If I could get a few days in the country, 
no doubt I should soon be better. Will you come with me? I am sure 
Christian will let me go.” 

“ Well, dear,” replied Charlotte, kissing her, “we will talk the 
matter over when I return. All will depend upon my interview with 
Mr. Desbrow, concerning the business I told you about. But do not 
be alarmed, dear,” she continued, noticing an expression of anxiety on 
her sister’s countenance ; “I will not speak to him about you, further 
than asking his opinion of the probable success in life of Christian 
Brandon, and whether, in a worldly point of view, he considers the 
match a prudent and safe one. You surely cannot object to that ?” 

“ Certainly not—if you wish it. At the same time, the less said 
about me the better I shall be pleased. Now, dear, go at once, and be 
back again as soon as you can, for I shall count the minutes till you 
return.” 

Although Charlotte faithfully kept her word not to mention to 
Mr. Desbrow the frequent attacks of melancholy her sister laboured 
under, the subject caused her great uneasiness, and this, perhaps, was 
still further increased by her sister’s extraordinary behaviour at the 
termination of their conversation. She felt fully convinced there 
was something Sarah concealed, but what that might be she could not 
form even a remote idea. Devoutly she hoped that the lowness of 
spirits might be occasioned by some slight indisposition. In that case, 
evidently the best plan which could be adopted to cure her would be 
what she had herself suggested—change of air and scene for a few 
days. At last she determined, if, on her return to the house, she found 
her sister of the same opinion, she would write to a friend living in 
Kent, some ten or twelve miles from London, a distance which would 
not preclude Christian from occasionally visiting them. Her inter- 
view with Mr. Desbrow on her own business passed off satisfactorily 
enough, and she then asked him if he were acquainted with Christian 
Brandon, and whether he thought the marriage would be a good one 
for her sister. 

“ As far as Brandon is concerned,” said Mr. Desbrow, “ although 
personally I know but little of him, I have every reason to entertain 
for him the highest opinion. I have known him by sight, and occa- 
sionally meeting him on business-matters, for the last ten or twelve 
years—in fact, since he first entered as a lad in the distillery where he 
is now employed. Not only has the firm been perfectly satistied with 
him, but he has gradually risen in their employment, till for the past 
three or four years he has been occupied as collecting-clerk—a situation 
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of considerable trust, and which he has filled with the most perfect in- 
tegrity. Added to that, I have good reason to know he was an excellent 
son, and is likely, therefore, to make a good husband.” 

“ All that is very satisfactory,” said Charlotte, “ but are his means 
sufficient to maintain my sister? And, again, I hardly like the idea 
of his keeping a tavern, as he now proposes. I would myself much 
prefer any other sort of business.” 

“ With most men,” said Mr. Desbrow, “ I should fully agree with 
you; but I think there is less danger with him. Christian Brandon 
is exceedingly temperate, goodnatured, and honest, and altogether 
adapted to manage a first-class business of that description. I will 
tell you, however, though perhaps you may have heard it before, that his 
capital is not sufficient to allow him to embark in any other line of 
business in which there is likely to be much competition. In fact, it 
is so small—scarcely exceeding nine hundred pounds—that I hardly 
think he will be able to purchase the lease of any respectable house 
with it. But that remains to be seen. He is very sanguine himself, 
and knows more of the subject than I do. As to the advisability of 
the match, all things considered, in a worldly point of view, I do 
not think your sister could have done better than accept him.” 

Charlotte warmly thanked Mr. Desbrow for the opinion he had 
given, and afterwards made her way back to the lodging, where her 
sister was anxiously expecting her. As soon as she had somewhat 
recovered from the fatigue of her walk, Sarah said to her: 

“ Now, dear, tell me candidly all that has taken place—at any rate as 
far as I am concerned.” 

“ As I promised you,” replied Charlotte, “I did not mention to 
Mr. Desbrow the attacks of low spirits you are subject to, but merely 
questioned him as to his knowledge of Christian Brandon, and his 
opinion of the match you are about to form—which, as your elder 
sister, I considered myself entitled todo. He spoke in a very straight- 
forward manner. He said that although Christian’s prospects were 
not very brilliant, there was every probability of his success in life, 
and, in a worldly point of view, he did not consider the match by any 
means a bad one. Of Christian he expressed himself in the highest 
terms, stating that he believed him to be a most honest worthy fellow, 
and one on whose integrity and steadiness he had the fullest reliance. 
And now, dear, I think I have told you all.” 

Sarah Gordon made no remark when her sister had finished, but 
remained for some time apparently absorbed in deep thought. Then 
suddenly placing her arm round Charlotte’s neck, and kissing her, she 
thanked her for the interest she had taken in her. “And now, dear 
Charlotte,” she continued, “ tell me candidly what you think of the idea 
of our going into the country together for a week ? I am sure it would 
do my health good, and I should be much benefited in spirits.” 
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“ Tam perfectly ready to do so, my dear,” replied Charlotte ; “and, if 
you like, we will start to-morrow morning. At any rate, we will talk 
the matter over when Christian comes this evening.” 

This being agreed on, the conversation on the subject dropped. In 
the evening, Christian Brandon paid his expected visit to his betrothed, 
and appeared in high spirits. He told her that he had every reason 
to believe he had met with a house likely to suit him, though, unfor- 
tunately, he had not been able to ascertain the terms they desired for 
the lease and goodwill. 

“ T called on Mr. Desbrow this afternoon,” he continued, “ to speak 
to him on the subject, and to ask, in case they should require any 
proofs as to my respectability, whether I might refer to hm—my own 
firm having already given me permission to use their name. He 
received me in a most friendly manner, and told me he should be very 
happy to assist me in any way he could, and that I might make what 
use of his name I pleased. He is really a very good fellow, and a 
warm friend, and the more I see of him the more I like him. But I 
met with a curious circumstance on leaving the office.” 

“ ‘What was that?” asked Sarah. 

“ During my last two or three visits,” replied Christian, “ I had 
not seen my old friend Gideon Harcourt. This caused me no surprise, 
as I imagined he was in all probability engaged in some law-business. 
To-day, however, as I left Ely Place, I saw him. Our meeting was a 
very friendly one, as you may believe ; and we chatted together for 
some few minutes, when I remarked that I had not seen him latterly, 
when I called at the office. ‘No wonder, he said, ‘for I have left 
Mr. Desbrow’s some twelve or fifteen months since.’ ‘Are you not 
friendly with him? I then inquired. ‘Perfectly so,’ he said; ‘ indeed, 
we are on the best of terms, but circumstances have been brought 
about—thanks to that amiable old aunt of mine in Nelson Square !— 
which obliged me to leave the office. This I did with some regret, 
for I have always received from Mr. Desbrow the most liberal and 
gentlemanly treatment ; and when I left the office, we not only parted on 
good terms, but he made me a present of this ring’ (showing me a very 
handsome one on his finger), ‘to keep as a remembrance of his good 
feeling towards me, and his high satisfaction at my behaviour during 
the time I had been in his office.’ I then asked him where he now 
was, and he replied in the same office as his father-in-law, Mr. 
Morgan, where he held as good an appointment as he did with 
Mr. Desbrow.” 

“Why, you don’t mean to say he is married!” exclaimed Sarah. 

“That is precisely the question I put to him,” said Christian. ‘“ ‘ Mar- 
ried,’ he replied ; ‘yes, and a father in the bargain. I was married, 
about six months after the affairs connected with your mother’s will 
were wound up, to Kate Morgan, the daughter of the confidential and 
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managing-clerk to the firm I am now with. But I cannot stay longer 
talking with you at present. There is my address, and you must 
come some evening and have tea with us, when I will introduce you 
to my wife, and my son and heir. I can assure you, Kate and I have 
often talked of you, wondering whether you were married, and what you 
were doing. But now,’ he continued, ‘when will you come? Have 
you anything to do to-morrow evening ?—if not, be with us about seven 
o'clock, and we shall be delighted to see you.’ I promised him I 
would go, and if you have no objection, Sarah, I will keep my word, 
as I should like to see what sort of a life he is leading.” 

“ And did you tell your friend that you were going to be married ?” 
inquired Charlotte. 

“Well,” said Christian, looking rather sheepish, “I did not. You 
see I had no time.” 

“He seemed to find time to say a great deal to you,” continued 
Charlotte. “ But no matter—he will hear all about it to-morrow night.” 

Christian now asked what Sarah and her sister had been doing with 
themselves all the day, and heard that, with the exception of Char- 
lotte’s visit to Mr. Desbrow, neither of them had quitted the house. 
They then told him of the intended visit to the country, and their 
reason for going. Christian, of course, could offer no objection, and 
promised that he would pay them a visit on the Sunday, spending 
the two evenings which must elapse in the interim as he best could. 
“In all probability,” he continued, “I shall be able to give you, by 
then, some more definite information as to the house I have seen, and 
the probability of my becoming the proprietor.” 

The following morning Sarah Gordon and her sister started off for 
the country, and in the evening, as agreed, Christian Brandon paid a 
visit to his friend Gideon. He found him living in a neat six-roomed 
house in the neighbourhood of Kentish Town, which was well-furnished, 
and had every appearance of comfort about it. He was introduced to 
Mrs. Harcourt, who received him in a most friendly manner. On his 
inquiring whether she remembered him, and his unfortunate clumsy 
behaviour on the evening he drank tea at her house, some eight or ten 
years before, she replied, laughing, that she remembered it very well, 
although she should hardly have known him again. Nor was this 
much to be wondered at, for there was no trace of the awkward 
though fine-looking boy he then was, to be seen in the athletic, well- 
made, and gentlemanly young fellow who now stood before her. 
Although Christian’s ambition rose no higher than to be the pro- 
prietor of a respectable tavern, his personal appearance might have 
been envied by many in a very aristocratic position in society. 

“ And now, Mr. Brandon,” said Mrs. Harcourt, “tell us candidly, 
are you not married ?” 

“No, I am not.” 
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“Nor going to be ?” 

“That may be a somewhat indiscreet question,” said Gideon. 

“ Not at all,” said Christian. “Iam not only going to be married, 
but very shortly too. My future wife is at present in the country ; 
but as soon as she returns, which will be in about a week, I shall 


- have much pleasure in introducing her to you. Nothing would please 


me more than that, for the future, an intimacy should exist between 
us, though I am not certain you will like to visit us when we are 
married and settled.” 

“And why not?” inquired Mrs. Harcourt, in a tone of 
surprise. 

“ Because,” said Christian, “I intend keeping a tavern ; and although 
you may be sure it will be a most respectable one, there are, I know, 
some people who object to visit at a house of the kind.” 

“ You do both me and my wife a great injustice, if you imagine we 
should be actuated by such a feeling,” said Gideon. “No, Christian ! 
we have been friends since we were boys together, and I hope we shall 
continue so. It will give us both pleasure to be on terms of intimacy 
with you and your wife.” 

Mrs. Harcourt was now called out of the room, to superintend the 
ceremony of putting her little son to bed, and the conversation 
between Gideon and his friend turned on the different occurrences 
which had befallen them since Gideon had left his aunt’s house in 
Nelson Square. The first portion of the dispute between him and Mrs. 
Matthews, as well as her application to Mr. Desbrow to dismiss her 
nephew from his office ; her consent to allow him to stay longer, in con- 
sequence of her objection to his entering the office where Mr. Morgan 
was ; her application, through Mr. Desbrow, for the law-papers connected 
with some early Chancery suits, and the refusal of Messrs. Thornbury & 
Potts to deliver them up, have already been brought before the reader. 
Gideon now told his friend that, for some little time after he had 
guitted his aunt’s house (which he did the week following their 
quarrel), she remained in a sort of apathetic state, with the exception 
that her indignation against him seemed to increase daily. The leases 
and securities which she had promised to place in Mr. Desbrow’s 
hands, she still retained in her own possession, not liking them to be 
sent to the office while Gideon was engaged there, lest they might come 
under his eye; and, of all persons living, her nephew was the one she 
had the most objection to becoming acquainted with any of her affairs. 

It is more than probable she would have withdrawn the promise she 
had made to Mr. Desbrow, that he for the future should have the 
management of the whole of her affairs; but the increased strain 
on her temper, which she had kept up for so long a time, at last 
brought on an attack of paralysis of the right side and arm; and 
although, after the first severity had somewhat abated, it did not 
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present any symptoms of immediate danger, she was physically pre- 
cluded from keeping her accounts, writing her letters or receipts, or in 
any way conducting her own affairs. Finding now she had no alter- 
native, she resolved again to apply to Mr. Desbrow, and offer to place 
her affairs entirely in his hands, under the express condition that her 
nephew should be dismissed from his office. In vain did Mr. Desbrow 
form excuse after excuse, to mollify the inveterate hatred of the old 
woman. She would, however, hear of no alternative, and Mr. Desbrow 
began to be somewhat embarrassed as to what course to pursue, and at 
last resolved to consult Gideon on the subject. 

Now Gideon, for some time, had entertained the idea of quitting 
Mr. Desbrow’s office, and entering the same in which Mr. Morgan 
held his appointment as confidential clerk ; indeed, a situation, equal 
in emolument to that he received from Mr. Desbrow, had already been 
offered to him, and sundry circumstances rendered the offer particularly 
tempting. One evening, when he and Mr. Morgan were walking 
home together, the latter said to Gideon: 

“ Of course you have heard that your aunt has made an application, 
through Mr. Desbrow, for the papers connected with some old Chancery 
suits in which she was engaged, to be delivered up to her. I examined 
those papers, to see what they might be, when I found that certain 
trustees were mixed up in those suits; and as I had no opportunity of 
knowing whether they were alive or dead, till that fact could be 
ascertained to a certainty, of course we should not be justified in 
parting with them, as their consent might be required for our doing 
so. I havesince been making some inquiries as to their whereabouts, 
though without much success. I intend, however, at my leisure (un- 
fortunately, at this moment we are exceedingly busy, without any 
apparent probability.of our becoming less so), to go deeply into the 
matter, and I strongly suspect it is possible the old lady, your aunt, has 
not acted towards you in an honourable manner, and that you may 
not be altogether uninterested in the matter. All this is very vague, 
and no conclusion can be arrived at now, so do not allow anything I 
have said to raise hopes in your bosom which in the end may never be 
realised.” . 

On more than one occasion the behaviour of Mrs. Matthews on 
money-matters had appeared inexplicable to Gideon, and the more he 
reflected on the subject, after quitting her house, the more unsatis- 
factory did it appear. Still, there was not a single proof he could take 
hold of, and he endeavoured to drive the subject as much as possible 
from his mind. The conversation he had had with Mr. Morgan 
now gave him an intense desire to know more, but he had no 
alternative but patience; and this appeared the more necessary, as 
he was now about to ask Mr. Morgan to allow his marriage with 
Kate to take place at an early date, Mr. Morgan having already given 
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his sanction to the union. He listened to his request with great 
kindness, and promised to assist them to a very considerable extent 
in furnishing a house, and shortly afterwards the marriage was 
solemnised. 

It was one morning, a few weeks after the marriage, that Mr. 
Desbrow carried out his resolution of speaking to Gideon, and it 
happened the more opportunely, as a few days before Mr. Morgan had 
told him there would shortly be a vacancy for a common-law clerk in 
their office, and that the salary was equal to what Gideon was then 
receiving ; and he submitted to him whether, in case there was no 
prospect of preferment in Mr. Desbrow’s office, he would like to accept 
it. Gideon would readily have done so had he not thought it might 
annoy Mr. Desbrow, for whom he entertained the highest respect. 
But now, when Gideon was requested to enter Mr. Desbrow’s private 
room, and heard of the vindictive behaviour of his aunt, and Mr. 
Desbrow’s embarrassment on the occasion, he was quite disposed to 
meet his aunt’s views. 

“Mr. Desbrow,” he said, after having heard that gentleman’s com- 
munication, “I should not have thought of quitting you, less on account 
of not perhaps finding another post where the salary would be equal 
to what I now receive, than my unwillingness to do so after the great 
courtesy and kindness I have experienced at your hands. Now, pray, 
let me beg of you to act in such a manner as will be most conducive 
to your own interests. From what I know of my aunt’s affairs, I am 
fully convinced it will throw a great deal of lucrative business in your 
hands, and I am fortunately provided with an appointment the moment 
T leave your office.” 

“T am very much pleased to hear of your appointment,” said Mr. 
Desbrow, “and will accept your resignation. In doing so, however, 
believe me I am perfectly satisfied with the manner you have performed 
your duties, and I hope the most cordial good-feeling will continue to 
exist between us.” 

“The next week,” concluded Gideon, “I quitted Mr. Desbrow’s 
office, and entered that in which my father-in-law is employed, where 
I have remained ever since.” 

“And did you clear up any mysteries connected with your aunt’s 
transactions ?” inquired Christian. 

“Up to the present time none whatever, at least in a satisfactory 
manner. I am fully persuaded there has been some grossly unfair 
play, though, from the absence of some either lost or mislaid papers, 
IT am unable to say of what description. It is my intention, 
however, during the long vacation to go more deeply into the 
matter, and I trust I shall be able to clear it up, either one way 
or the other.” 

The entrance of Mrs. Harcourt into the room put an end for the 
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moment to the conversation which had been carried on during her 
absence. Having taken her seat, she said to Christian : 

“Now, as I daresay Gideon has been giving you a description of 
the events which led to our marriage, as well as our present prospects, 
I think, Mr. Brandon, you should in your turn give us some informa- 
tion respecting the young lady you are about to marry.” 

“T will do it with pleasure,” said Christian ; “ but let me premise 
that her history and antecedents are simple and unromantic in the 
extreme. Her father kept a small inn in the village where Mr. 
Desbrow served his time as clerk to a solicitor. He was well ac- 
quainted with the family, and the strongest intimacy had existed 
between his father and Sarah’s. During the time Mr. Desbrow was 
residing in the village, he knew but little of Sarah Gordon, she being 
then comparatively a child. He knew her sister Charlotte, who is 
some ten years older, and who, shortly before Mr. Gordon’s death, 
married a gentleman who had some relatives in Canada, and largely 
employed in the timber trade. Her husband, having an appointment 
offered him in the firm, quitted England with his wife, and proceeded 
thither. Charlotte had less objection to this arrangement, as a sister of 
Mr. Desbrow, with whom she was acquainted, was settled in the 
neighbourhood, and thus, on her arrival in Canada, she would not be 
without a female friend. About three years after quitting England, 
Mr. Gordon died suddenly. He had the reputation of being a man of 
some small property, but at his death his affairs were found to be 
hopelessly insolvent. In fact, since the death of his wife, which 
occurred about five years previously, the business of the house 
gradually dwindled away. True, he had been assisted by his two 
daughters, but after the elder one’s marriage, Sarah was too young 
(although she exerted herself to the utmost) to exercise much control 
over the business. 

“ At the time of Mr. Gordon’s death an execution was put into the 
house, and everything sold off to pay the creditors, leaving poor Sarah 
utterly destitute. One of the neighbours, knowing the intimacy which 
had existed between the two families, wrote up to inform Mr. Desbrow 
of the event, and the destitute condition the poor girl was in, and without 
delay he immediately left London for X——, but, unfortunately, found 
that nothing could be saved from the wreck. He now determined, if 
possible, to assist Sarah in getting some respectable situation, but in 
conversation with her he found that her education had been much 
neglected. With great liberality he offered to place her at a good 
school, and to defray the expenses of her education out of his own 
pocket, but with the understanding that if she had the opportunity of 
reimbursing him she was to do so. 

“Sarah remained at school three years, making considerable progress, 
and afterwards she accepted the appointment of teacher in the same 
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establishment, which she held for two years. Her salary was, how- 
ever, so miserably small that Mr. Desbrow thought she ‘would do 
better if she came up to London, and it was shortly after her arrival 
that I met her accidentally at his house, just in time to save her from 
accepting another situation which had been offered her. I have now 
given you,” continued Christian, “a fair sketch of her history, in 
which you will see there is nothing either remarkable or interesting. 
She is at present under the care of her sister, who, with her husband, 
has returned to Europe, and are living in the West of England—the 
husband acting as agent to the firm in Canada; but there is every 
probability they will soon return to America. Of my future wife's 
personal appearance and qualifications, I hope you will soon have an 
opportunity of judging for yourselves, and therefore I shall say nothing 
about them.” 

The conversation now turned on the habitually kind behaviour of 
Mr. Desbrow. 

“Few people,” said Gideon, “would imagine, under his reserved 
calm appearance and cautious manner, how warm a heart he has. 
During the time I have been in his office, I heard of many little good 
actions he did, of which he never spoke, and evidently imagined were 
unknown to anyone but himself.” 

Christian had also much to say in Mr. Desbrow’s favour, and it was 
pretty much on subjects connected with his affairs that the conversation 
during the remainder of the evening was carried on. When Christian 
rose to tgke his leave, it was agreed between them that he should let 
them know as soon as his future bride and her sister returned from 
the country, and that Gideon and his wife were to take tea with them, 
when he hoped a long friendship would be commenced between them. 

On the following Sunday Christian paid a visit to Sarah Gordon 
and her sister, at their friend’s house in Kent, and found his betrothed 
much benefited in health by her few days’ sojourn in the country. He 
had but little news to give them respecting the house he was in treaty 
for, the proprietor being at the time in very bad health, and quite 
unable to attend to business-matters. He hoped, however, to have 
some definite reply in the course of the next week. 

“T am most anxious about it,” he said; “as when once I am settled 
with a house, I trust there need be no further delay to our union, but 
until that is done all remains indefinite.” 

“Still,” said Charlotte, “when once you have determined on the 
house, will there not be a great deal to do before you are able to 
enter it ?” 

“Not if I obtain the one I am now in treaty for,” replied Christian. 
“Tt is handsomely fitted} up, and all the trade appointments are in 
excellent condition. The private dwelling portion of the house must 
be re-furnished, it is true, as the late proprietor intends to take his 
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own furniture away. With regard to the billiard and private sitting- 
rooms, as well as the club-room (and there is a good one), the 
furniture is included in the money I shall have to pay for the lease.” 

“And now, Christian, we want to know all about your visit to 
Mr. Harcourt, and what sort of a person his wife is?” said Sarah. 

Christian them gave them a succinct account of the evening spent 
with his friend, and the principal portion of the conversation which 
took place, as well as a most flattering description of Mrs. Harcourt, 
whom he characterised as one of the most agreeable women he had 
ever met with. 

“But upon that subject,” he continued, “you will soon have an 
opportunity of judging for yourselves, as they have promised to take 
tea with us the day after you return to town. I am sure you will like 
them both very well; they are nice unaffected people, and I trust we 
shall continue good friends; and this is Gideon’s wish as well as my 
own.” 

Both Sarah and her sister expressed the pleasure they would have 
in making their acquaintance, and the conversation then turned on 
other matters, till it was time for Christian to return to London. 
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The Sounder of Burlesque. 


By common consent, when a new genre in literature or art springs up, 
we call the most eminent among the early masters in the style its 
founder. We do not mean to imply that he invented it, or that he 
perfected it, but that he found it in a rudimentary and chaotic state, 
and left it so formed that its future was only a matter of natural 
| development. In this sense the founder of modern burlesque is indu- 
| bitably Scarron. He neither invented the name nor the thing. As for 
1 the name, it was taken by Sarrasin from the Italian ; and for the thing, 
there are plenty of traces of burlesque in the literature of his own 
country before his time :—in the ‘ Fabliaux,’ which we are quite sure 
Scarron never heard of; in the ‘Roman de la Rose;’ in the ‘ Cent 
Nouvelles Nouvelles ;’ in Rabelais ; in the storytellers of the Renais- 
sance ; and in the ‘Satyre Menippée.’ These were full to overflowing 
of that spirit of mirth, mockery, and incredulity, of which burlesque 
was naturally the offspring. The possibility of burlesque, indeed— 
its dvvayis—has always been latent. It has broken out from time 
to time, as occasion served; not generally in times of faith and ac- 
quiescence, but in those of doubt and struggle—when men’s old idols 
were passing away, and their respect for ancient things was dying ; 
or, even more, when a generation of mighty struggles and lofty hopes 
had perished, leaving a legacy of hopes disappointed and struggles 
fruitless. 

The earliest writer of burlesque would be, we suppose, Aristophanes ; 
| the next, of those whose works are preserved, Lucian. Then bur- 

lesque sleeps. Pulci half awakens it in his ‘Morgante Maggiore,’ 
which is a kind of burlesque. But it is not till Scarron that it really 
wakes again: the time, as well as the man, was wanting. Both 
came—the time in the later years of King Louis XIII, and the man 
in the person of Paul Scarron. 

Hardly any period, for those who take the trouble and have the 
leisure to read the memoirs extant, can be so fully and familiarly 
known, so clearly understood, as this. The volumes of Tallemant des 
Réaux have effected, not only for the circle of the Hotel de Ram- 
bouillet, but also for the “ outside” circles, very nearly as much as 
Boswell did for Johnson. And, besides his anecdotes, we have the 
letters of all of them: even their works are not yet quite forgotten, 
although Boileau contemptuously dismissed most of them to the limbo 
of oblivion, We know these men, as they talked, and wrote, and 
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squabbled. We can see them from the outside—can laugh at their 
follies and their eagerness over trifles, sympathise with their diffi- 
culties, and forgive their vanity. 

It was very far from being a healthy time for France. As for what 
we call “earnestness,” there was none. The country was in a 
wretched condition : affairs of state were left to the great Cardinal ; 
the monarchy was disgraced by a king who was too feeble to rule 
alone, and who hated the man who kept him on the throne. The old 
beliefs were dead; the early fire of zeal was smouldering with the 
Huguenots; their hatred of schism was wellnigh extinguished with 
the Catholics ; and men were tired, and even ashamed, of the ancient 
ardour with which they had plunged into classical learning. Time 
was when they had looked for the regeneration of the world from 
Plato. A hundred years before, men like Rabelais, Erasmus, Dolet, 
Etienne, and the glorious race of the early scholars, looked forward, 
eager with hope, expecting that learning would soften all men’s hearts. 
But a century of scholarship only left the world where it was. Here 
was a Europe steeped in Plato, versed in Greek and Latin, and yet 
worse than at any previous time: its literature—in France at least— 
fouler, its manners coarser, its morals looser; its men and women 
seeming baser and more wicked. No wonder that men, disappointed 
and wearied, looked no longer for things noble, or for things great, 
and that they yawned in the face of their old idols; for it was the 
dull dead time between two schools of thought, when, if any one mock 
at things once thought great and heroic, all men mock with him. 
This was what Scarron did. In place of yawning with the rest, he 
took down the chief of the old idols, Virgil, and set his troupe of gods 
and heroes on the modern stage, making them talk the language of 
the marketplace and the barracks; and all the world, bursting into 
a Gargantuan roar of laughter, rushed to imitate their leader, and 
everybody wrote burlesque. The true function—it is, we own, a limited 
one—of burlesque appears to us to be this: to strip from objects of 
former admiration and worship their supposed heroic properties ; to 
show them actuated by the commonest motives, enunciating the most 
vulgar sentiments, and parading under the garb of heroes the ideas 
and language of lacqueys. Burlesque makes a Philistine of him who 
was once believed to be a prophet, a Bobadil of the soldier, a kitchen- 
drab of the queen ; it turns the solemn destinies of the gods into the 
caprices of a vestry, and it makes! of the great Thunderer himself 
(6 inuBpeuérns) a mere épicier. , In burlesque there is no room for 
anything lofty, anything pure; there is no enthusiasm, no faith, no 
hope. Of all forms of mockery devised by the human wit, there is 
none more effective than this, which out of the thousand various im- 
pulses which prompt men to action takes uniformly the: basest, the 
lowest, and the most interested. Thus Aristophanes puts Bacchus on 
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the stage, pretending to be Hercules, and convicted by his own 
cowardice ; Lucian makes Charon a higgler for his penny fee; 
Scarron shows us Anchises, borne from the flames of Troy by the 
devotion of his son, prodding him in the back to make him go faster, 
and in an agony of terror addressing him, alternately, as “ Matin,” and 
as “ Mon cher fils.” Thus, too, Aineas is a Pecksniff and a prig— 
Dido a queen with the soul of a housemaid. 

As is the work, so was the man. It is a commonplace of all who 
have written about Scarron, to say that his writings are en rapport 
with his life; that as he was a burlesque on humanity, his works are 
a burlesque on literature. It is only a half-truth: the true way to 
put it would be that certain works of his have an artistic twist and 
deformity about them somewhat analogous to the deformity of his 
body. 

Paul Scarron was born in 1610, and died in 1660. His father, a 
man of good family, had three children by his first marriage, and 
three by a second. Paul, the eldest, at no time remarkable for 
sobriety and sagesse, began by quarrelling with his stepmother. 
As he made the house too hot for both, he was sent away from home. 
Making matters up by concluding what school-historians call a 
“ hollow peace,” he returned to the paternal roof, and in due course 
of time assumed the petit collet. ‘The sacred profession at this time 
served to young men of family not only as a tolerably sure stepping- 
stone to fortune, but also for a cloak to disguise any amount of 
profligacy. Young Scarron was, there is every reason to believe, in 
the “fastest” set of his time. He would appear to have had command 
of money, for we hear of no work being done, or any application for a 
living. Quite the contrary: his life was that of a pure bird of 
pleasure—pleasure of the kind chiefly sought after by young gentlemen 
of that period. Like Horace: 


“Vixit puellis . . . . idoneus, 
Et militavit, non sine gloria.” 


When he was about twenty-four he made a journey to Italy, a 
country which had the reputation, at the time, of being peculiarly 
detrimental to the morals of travellers; if, at least, the proverb 
“ Inglese Italianato diavolo incarnato” can be applied to others than 
our own countrymen. The Reverend Paul Scarron took to Italy, we 
fear, small cipedimenta in the way of morality. Probably, too, he 
brought but small cmpedimenta back. No country, however, could 
do much harm to a young Frenchman of the reign of Louis XIII. 
He came back, and, as would appear from the brief accounts of this 
part of his life, appears to have “gone on” worse than ever. But in 
1638, at the early age of twenty-eight, when all his life should have 
been stretched before him fair and clear, his course was brought, 
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physically at least, toa full-stop, by a complication of diseases, and 
application of remedies worse than the maladies they were to have 
cured. The strength of his manhood was torn from him: his limbs 
were bent, his back was arched, so that, as he says, he resembled 
nothing so much as the letter Z; and he was laid by the heels, a 
prisoner for life, in his armchair, a poor cul-de-jatte, as he was never 
tired of calling himself. 

We cannot but think, lighthearted and buoyant as was his nature, 
that his heart must have sunk when first this dreadful thing fell upon 
him. And behind all his mask of raillery and fun, we fancy we can see 
the bitter pains of disappointment and remorse sometimes convulsing 
his face. There is no doubt, spite of the stupid story about an im- 
mersion in the river on a winter day, that his diseases were brought 
on by his own excesses. And something more than human would he 
be if he had been really able to contemplate, even with resignation, a 
life spent in an armchair, cut off from ordinary pleasures, with no 
longer a career, or a hope of distinction, save by the precarious road 
of letters. Whether it is true or not that clowns in private life are 
the most melancholy of men, it is certainly true that many men who 
have written for the amusement of others have been themselves 
muserriémi—most wretched. Swift, Sterne, Smollett, Hood—the first 
names that occur—were me!ancholy men, when the whole town was 
laughing at their wit; Scarron was writhing with pain when the whole 
town was laughing at his. But if we, who can read all his letters, and 
compare them with his life and works, who can read all the anecdotes 
told by his friends, think we can detect the cloven-foot of sorrow 
beneath the robe of wit, Care sitting by the cripple, like the skeleton 
form of Death stalking beside the knight: those who only saw a part 
of the man, who assisted at his receptions, who laughed at his 
epigrams, and with their host found fresh amusement from every 
pang that wrenched his frame, were all, and easily, deceived. To 
them Scarron was the happiest, lightest-hearted, and gayest of man- 
kind. Life to him was a real joke. The dread of poverty did not 
weigh him down. No misfortunes affected him. If he lost his 
pension, he had still his Marquisate de Quinet (his publisher). He 
nearly dies of a cough—he makes an epigram on his escape. He 
satirises Mazarin; when the Cardinal returns to power he turns 
round and satirises himself. His income is too small for him to 
entertain his friends at dinner or supper: let them bring every 
man something, so that the feast may be an épavos. He can get 
no office from the Queen: good—let him at least be called the 
Queen’s Invalid. His two sisters live with him; their conduct is 
not altogether calculated to keep up the family honour; he consoles 
himself by a bon mot. His house is poor—his furniture shabby—his 
entertainments meagre; but everybody goes to him. There you will 
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meet the circle of Precisians—they come here to relax—who hover 


round the throne of Arthenice the intellectual, and try to warm them- ~ 
selves in the cold moonshine of Julia. Ménage is there, scholar and’ 
wit ; Sarrasin, by turns buffoon, satirist, and writer of vers de société ; 


Boisrobert, always a buffoon, but often witty—ex-intellectual jester to 
Cardinal Richelieu; Scudéri, Gascon pure and simple, writer of 
those long novels which people once read, who prefaced his works 
with his own portrait, and the legend— 


“Et poéte et guerrier, 
Il aura du laurier ;” 


Mademoiselle de Scudéri herself; Chapelain, the immortal poet, who 
discounted all his immortality ; Voiture, of the letters and the odes ; 
and the great Coadjutor; perhaps, too, Poquelin himself, the im- 
mortal Moliére. And in that room of his, what discourse and mad 
revelling !—what sport at the only circle in France (of the Hotel de 
Rambouillet) which still tried to keep up a taste for literature, and 
forced their own society, at least, to preserve the outward forms of 
decency! Outward forms were,not, one imagines, much regarded at 
Scarron’s receptions. 

It was in 1646, when he was thirty-six years of age, that he 
went to Paris. For three years before this he had been in possession 
of some clerical post at Mans, the duties of which, I suppose, some 
one else performed. Nor do we know why he gave it up. A lawsuit 
against his stepmother had turned out badly, but this was only a 
stronger reason, one would think, for keeping what he had. How- 
ever, if he was poor before, he was now destitute, and had to work 
hard enough at his three ways of making money—writing poetry, 
dedications, and begging-letters. All these paid. His poetry brought 
him money, his dedications brought him pensions, and his begging 
brought him gifts. So he went on—the greatest and most impor- 
tunate beggar ever known—for fourteen years, till he died. When 
he was about forty-two, he made the acquaintance of Francoise 
d’Aubigné, then seventeen years old. She was horribly poor. Her 
father had died some years before, and she had recently lost her 
mother. Life looked very terrible to the poor girl when Scarron, 
out of the goodness of his heart, and a tender pity which she at 
least knew how to value, offered her all he could. He would give 
her a sufficient dot to enable her to enter a convent; or he would 
give her an asylum in his own house, as his wife. She chose the 
latter, and married the pawvre estropié. This marriage is the most 
touching thing in the life of Scarron. When the notary asked what 
dowry the bride brought, Scarron replied : “Deux grands yeux mutins, 
un trés-beau corsage, une paire de belles mains, et beaucoup d’esprit.” 
“And what settlement do you make upon her ?”—* Immortality.” 
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Perhaps the immortality that the wife of Scarron got from her first 
liusband was paled in the eyes of some by that greater splendour 
which she derived from her second husband: for Madame Veuve 
Scarron became Madame de Maintenon, wife of the Grand Monarque. 

As wife of the poor crippled poet, she performed her part of the 
contract well. She introduced order and decency into the ménage. 
She tamed the wild talk of the salon, and kept it within bounds, 
meeting the rough jokes of the unbridled wits with an esprit of her 
own that soon reduced them. More than all, she smoothed his last 
years, and softened, as well as she could, the agonies that racked his 
tortured frame ; and, in an age when conjugal infidelity was the mode, 
she was proud enough to preserve her reputation. “Il n’y a rien,” 
she would say in after-years, and under even more trying difficulties, 
“de plus habile qu'une conduite irréprochable.” She was tempted by 
her frailer sisters. Ninon de l’Enclos took her in hand, but gave her 
up in despair. ‘She was too gauche,” Ninon said. The Ninons of 
the time could understand gauwcherie, but they could not understand 
fidelity and pride ; and with the little Francoise the poor poet’s honour 
was safe. 

His married life lasted eight years, when he died of a hiccup, on 
which he had promised to write a very fine satire if he ever got over 
it. The hiccup, however, was too strong for him, and the satire was 
never given to the world. He had taken the precaution to write his 
own epitaph. Is it too well known to be quoted? Let us try it, at 
least, “ newly done into English ” : 


“ No foolish envy waste on him 

Who sleeps this stone beneath : 

Death’s pangs he felt a thousand times 
Ere yet he suffered death. 

Hush! traveller: let no footstep’s fall 
The sacred stillness break ; 

*Tis the first night poor Scarron sleeps: 
Tread lightly—lest he wake.” 


It may be the case, that had Scarron never lost his health, we should 
have had no burlesque from him ; at least, most likely he would have 
written nothing but a fewepigrams. Yet, as in science, so in literature, 
it always seems as if, were the real inventor never to have been born, 
some other person would, about the same time, have made the discovery. 
It might have been St. Amant, or Sarrasin, or Boisrobert. Most 
likely it would have been Charles Coypeau d’Assoucy, the greatest of 
the small fry of imitators who followed the master. Coypeau, indeed, 
was a sort of vulgar Scarron. He went about the country like a 
trowvere, accompanied by a couple of singing-boys, bearing a lute. He 
wrote a great quantity of verse ; was always in trouble and disgrace ; 
lived to a green old age; wrote a travesty of Ovid, which is now 
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forgotten ; and may now be remembered chiefly for his ‘ Aventures 
Burlesques, about which there is nothing at all really burlesque, and 
where the chief fun turns upon his own personal cowardice, his inability 
to ride, and the bad luck he had at gambling. 

We think that Scarron took to writing because there was nothing else 
in the world at which he could occupy himself and make a little money. 
The cast and tone of his thought were doubtless affected, to a certain 
extent, by his bodily sufferings. Indeed, every bodily defect, deformity, 
and weakness must have its own effect, prejudicial to the intellect ; and 
he alone, perhaps, can be a perfect writer who has a sound and perfect 
physique. Thus there may have been a predisposition to burlesque, 
resulting from his position ; but the circumstances of the time and 
his own mocking spirit, much more than the wretched state of his body, 
turned him to burlesque-writing. And we must remember that 
he wrote many other things beside burlesque. 

His works (little enough read now) are voluminous, and in every 
branch of light literature. There exist two editions, and only two, 
complete. Probably no future edition will ever be put forth. Still he 
has his immortality, of a kind. Like so many poets who have pro- 
claimed their erection of a monument ere perennius, his prediction 
has been fulfilled, in a way. He is remembered, at least, as a writer 
who set his mark upon the age. 

The ‘ Typhon’ came out in 1644, the year before he left Mans and 
went to Paris. It is a poem of simple buffoonery, and contains within 
itself abundant promise of burlesque; but it is hardly burlesque 
proper, and bears about the same relation to the ‘ Virgil’ as the first 
edition of ‘Gargantua’ did to the first book of ‘ Pantagruel.’ 

In 1648 came out the first instalment of the ‘ Virgile Travesti,’ 
which went on at intervals until 1652. Scarron finished the first 
eight books; and then, growing tired of so sustained an effort, he 
seems to have given it up altogether. Other literary work also 
pressed upon him ; indeed, his busiest time was between 1646 and 
1653. His plays (chiefly from Spanish sources), his novels, his 
epigrams, his letters, his ‘Gazette burlesque ’—all this work left little 
time for the ‘ Virgil,’ which, we suspect, was at first considered by 
Scarron only as the recreation of an idle hour. But it “took” as no 
other book of the time succeeded in doing. Imitators crowded into the 
field. Ovid, Homer—anybody was burlesqued ; and for a period of 
twenty years, when the taste for burlesque died out almost as rapidly 
as it had grown up, the bookshelves were inundated with travesties, 
most of them mere stupid imitations of Scarron and floundering 
attempts at wit, with no claim to admiration except for their un- 
blushing grossness. 

Of his tales, the one chiefly remembered, because Goldsmith trans- 
lated it, is the ‘Roman Comique.’ We confess to having been bored to 
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the last degree in reading it. Of his plays, ‘ Don Japhet de ’Armenie,’ 
one of his last, and ‘ Jodelet, his first, are the two best, and are worthy 
of being read still, if not acted. 

We are, however, chiefly concerned with his ‘ Virgil.’ 

The burlesque effect, if we analyse the work, is produced chiefly by 
a perpetual antithesis between the grandeur of the personages and the 
manner ™ which they talk; between their traditional motives and the 
motives which Scarron ascribes to them; and between the importance 
of the acts described and the littleness of the actors. Thus, what- 
ever Aineas does or says, his words and thoughts are those of a petty 
shopkeeper. He asks Jupiter to send down rain, some of that which 
the god is accustomed to bestow so freely on those occasions when it is 
not wanted, as when one has a new hat. When he is puzzled, as, for 
instance, when" he wants to find some pretext for deserting Dido, he 
scratches his head all over. He makes the most commonplace obser- 
vations with a sententious air, and an overwhelming regard to pro- 
priety ; as when, moralizing over his father’s death, he says: 


**He’s gone—good man!—we can but weep: 
Had he but learned his breath to keep, 
A little later had he died. 
He’s gone! in sorrow we abide; 
And, as is only right, meanwhile, 
I never laugh, and seldom smile.” 


The second and third lines remind one of the epitaph in the country 
churchyard : 


* Here lies the body of Alice Wooden ; 
Longer she wished to live—but cooden.” 


The most common accidents of life, when he is in his most heroic 
vein, are sufficient to break him down. Thus, when he is invoking 
the shade of his father : 


“ «Return once more, oh, father dear! 
Return to me—I wait you here. 
Alas! your heart is cold as stone 
To come so seldom to your son.’ 
Then calling on his absent sire, 
He tried to light the lingering fire ; 
But not employing, as he ought, 
The tongs to move the cinders hot, 
He burned his fingers. ‘ Devil take,’ 
He cried, ‘my father !—for whose sake 
I’ve all this trouble.’ 

: But—good man! 
Pious by nature, he began 
Remorse to feel for this bad word— 
The first the gods had ever heard.” 
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He tells the long story of Virgil’s second and third books, and at 
last concludes : 


“ Conticuit tandem, factoque hic fine quievit ;” 
which Scarron translates, with some freedom : 


“This of his long tale was the sum : 
But with narrating it o’ercome, 
And quite weighed down with want of sleep, 
From yawning wide he could not keep, 
Queen Dido too yawned; for ’tis found— 
When one begins, the yawn goes round.” 


It ison the character of Aineas, indeed, that he spends his chief 
strength. Above all, he insists on the hero’s unlimited command of 


tears : 
* Aneas pleurant comme un veau.” 
“ And again : 
“ Je crois vous avoir déja dit 
Quw il donnoit des pleurs & crédit, 
Kt qw’il avait le don de larmes.” 


The persecuted hero, victim of Juno’s wrath, is fat, orthodox, hypo- 
critical, and easy-tempered. Penetrated with the propriety of seem- 
ing pious, he is careful to observe all the outward semblances of 
religion. His superstition is enormous, his stupidity great ; his bravery 
is not conspicuous ; his observations are trite; beneath the armour of 
a hero he wears the heart of a calf. In appearance a king, in reality 
he is an épicier, and he looks on life from the point of view of some 
respectable bowrgeois. 

With Dido, Scarron pursues the same treatment. He describes her 
carefully. She is a “ grosse dondon”—what a shame to call Dido a 
dondon !—fat, vigorous, and healthy, somewhat flat-nosed, after the 
fashion of most African women, but agreeable au dernier point. She 
takes a lively interest in Auneas from the very beginning ; makes a 
mental comparison between him and the deceased Sycheus : 


“Le défunt ne le valoit pas.” 


She confesses her love to Anna, in words which bear an absurdly 
close resemblance to Virgil’s: 


“Quis novus hic nostris successit sedibus hospes ? 
Quam sese ore ferens! quam forti pectore et armis !” 


“Ah! sister—faithful sister—tell 
By what strange destiny it fell 
That thus Alneas hither came ? 
fneas! how I love the name! 
How fresh is he !—how fat !—how fair! 
How strong and big! with what an air 
He tells his deeds! and what a height! 
Oh! sister Anne—he charms me quite.” 
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THE FOUNDER OF BURLESQUE. 
After dinner she calls for tobacco: 


“ Mais celle n’en prit pas deux pipes 
Quw’elle ne vidat jusqu’aux tripes : 
Et ne s’en offusquait l’esprit.” 





And she betrays the curiosity of her sex in the most characteristic 
way : 
“ Multa super Priamo rogitans, super Hectore multa.” 


This line becomes, in Scarron’s hands, expanded in the following 
manner, peculiarly Scarronesque :— 


«A hundred questions then she asks, 
Of Priam, and the mighty tasks 
Of Hector ere the siege was done: 
Of Helen—how she held her own— 
What kind of paint she used to buy: 
Was Hecuba’s hair all false P—and why 
Paris was called so fair a youth ? 
And then that apple—which, in truth, 
Was the first cause of all the woe— 
Was it a Ripstone—yes or no? 
Of Memnon—bright Aurora’s son— 
Was he a Moor to look upon ? 
Who killed him? Was it rightly said, 
About the stud of Diomed, 
That farcy killed them all—because 
Of that disease she knew the laws ? 
And when Patroclus met his end— 
How long Achilles mourned his friend ?” 


And only in her last speech Scarron permits himself for a brief 
moment to leave burlesque. 

The gods, of course, are lowered in the same proportions as the men 
and women. Jupiter, Juno, and the rest are mere bowrgeois. Olympus 
might be Paris. The quarrels of the gods are those of the fish- 
market. These predilections, whims, and caprices are the same as 
those of Aineas and his friends. Mercury, in spite of his being a god, 
cannot fly without the wings tied to his heels, and is afraid of break- | 
ing his neck. Jupiter is coarse and stupid, Juno intriguing and 
malicious, Venus alternately a courtesan and a doting mother. Thus, 
when Aineas has addressed her with the words: 


“ O—quam te memorem, virgo? namque haud tibi vultus 
Mortalis, nec vox hominem sonat. O Dea certe:” &:. 


she replies (“ Haud equidem tali me dignor honore”): 


“ «JT am not really,’ answered she, 
‘Of such exalted quality— 
Your servant, sir.’ 
‘Too much,’ he cried, 
You honour me, I’m sure, . . Beside——’ 
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‘Oh, sir! said Venus, making them 
A court’sy—the best-bred of men 
Turned half upon his heels, and low 
Bent to the ground with courtly bow. 
The mother’s heart shed tears of joy 
To see how polished was her boy.” 


Often a happy anachronism, a trick well known in modern bur- 
lesque, lights up the page. Thus, Dido makes the sign of the cross ; 
Mezentius is a blaspheming ruffian who never goes to confession; Auneas, 
when they land on the shores of Africa, is particularly anxious to 
learn whether the natives are Christians or Mahometans; the nymph 
Deiopeia numbers among her accomplishments the power of speaking 
Spanish and Italian, and she can quote ‘The Cid’ of Corneille ; Dido 
says ‘Benedicite’ at table; and Pygmalion kills Sycheus with an 
arquebus. 

Or he introduces himself, as when he says (we cannot translate it): 

* Messire Aineas, dont l’esprit 
Ne songeait alors qu’a Carthage; 
Et bien moins & faire voyage 
Que moi—cul-de-jatte follet 
Ne songe 4 danser un ballet.” 
Or in his observation on the line, 


“Discite justitiam moniti et non temnere Divos ;” 
to which he remarks, 


“This observation ’s very well: 
But what’s the good of it in hell ?” 


But the finest specimens of burlesque known, where the fun is con- 
cealed, sheathed as it were in a scabbard of grief, are to be found in 
his description of the fall of Troy. 

/Eneas meets Panthus : 


* Poor man! he faintly struggled on: 
And gasped—his breath was almost gone 
With shouting ‘ Fire The gods he bore 
Safe infa basket held before; 
While at his back his nephew clung. 


Soon as he saw me—sorrow wrung 
. ” fu] 
His noble heart. .... 


/Eneas asks : 


* ¢Our citadel is fallen, then ?” 
‘Alas! Aineas, king of men— 
And I, its governor, seeing well 
Myself would perish when it fell 
If I remained, most bravely fled 
(Preserving still some strength of head), 
Not for the fear of death or blow, 
But only just to die with you,” 
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And for a last extract, the scene in which Aineas sorrowfully 
recalls the happy days of the past: 


“ By that gate fair Andromache 
Would pass, papa-in-law to see— 
And in those fatal Greek attacks 
Would bring with her Astyanax. 
Queen Hecuba’s continual joy 
Was to caress and kiss the boy. 
When he was but a tiny child 
The dandling him her hours beguiled. 
And when he somewhat bigger grew, 
This good grandam a baby too, 
Would play with him. Sometimes the Queen 
Would tell him of fair Melusine: 
Of Fierabras: of wondrous Jack: 
And all the old tales in her pack. 
The child her idol was, and pet ; 
Sometimes so doting did she get, 
That she would even ride cockhorse 
A stick between her legs, and course 
All up and down, till, tired and weak, 
She could not either breathe or speak. 
Andromache oft plainly said 
That grandmamma would spoil the lad ; 
And Priam, when he saw him cram 
His mouth all day with bread-and-jam, 
Remarked, with some severity, 
The boy would surely ruined he.” 
So, out of a time of corruption and want of faith, from the brain of 
a man whose youth was licentious and age cynical, sprang modern 
burlesque. It has its points of defence. Old idols and heroes are 
fair game. Mythical history, seen from the modern point of view, is a 
proper subject for it, and it is pardonable for it to help to upset old 
notions and enthusiasms of which people are tired. But it is not to be 
endured that it should invade the province of what is really worthy 
of respect and honour; and modern burlesque-writers, with all the 
domain of ancient history and of fairy legend, should bethink them of 
the mischief it does to make things ridiculous which ought to be held 
sacred. Scarron did not do this—our writers do. We have lived to 
see Joan of Arc presented in a burlesque. Ié is highly probable that 
the Duke of Wellington will shortly exhibit his fine Roman nose on 
the stage, and perform a walk round for the public derision. Nor 
need we despair of seeing represented, at one of the metropolitan 
theatres, even the Smithfield martyrs ! 
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An Artist's Cragedy. 
BY THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


Tere are few people who, unless the imaginative faculty be wholly 
wanting to them, are insensible to the special interest which belongs 
to ancient dwellings. They are “picturesque,” we say, and very 
generally they are so; for Time has a beautifying secret of his own, 
which no imitator of his doings can catch the trick of. But the main 
source of the interest we feel in time-stained walls, hoary roofs, and 


~ the architectural forms of a former day, has probably a deeper source 


in our minds. Mentem mortalia tangunt! Where is the old house, 
in which successive generations have lived and died, that has not its 
tale of sorrows and of joys, of comedies and tragedies, dramas of all 
sorts, if only the tale could be told! The old walls and ceilings and 
floors must be saturated with the exhalations of human emotions! 
These lintels, doorways, and stairs have become, by long use and 
homeliness, dear to human hearts, and have become so intimately- 
blended a portion of the mental furniture of human lives, that they 
have contributed their part to the formation of human characters. 

Such facts and considerations have gone to the fashioning of the 
mental habitudes of all of us; and though they may not always be 
consciously present and active, are none the less the true causes of 
that clinging interest which attaches itself to the buildings in which 
many generations have lived and died. 

What are the human records—the stories of joys and sorrows—which 
have been preserved in comparison with those that have perished for 
ever! If all could have been recorded! If emotion had the property 
of photographin g itself on the surfaces of the walls which had witnessed 
it! Even if only passion, when translated into acts, could have done 
so! Ah, what palimpsests! what deciphering of tangled records! 
what skilful separation of the successive layers of “ passionography !” 
—separation of the strong rough stories of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, marked, one may fancy, in a few simple and deeply-graven 
lines, from the more complex tracings, which would be needed to 
represent the more complicated dramas produced in later generations 
by hearts and minds which were the heirs to a larger accumulation of 
human development ! 

Tangled as the hieroglyphs might be, we should soon learn, I think, 
to distinguish the records of the different centuries. And with what 
a knowledge we should know the life of those dead days! How much 
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of the picture we are able to form for ourselves of them is due to the 
comparatively few of such memorials which have been by one chance 
or another preserved! And how constantly it happens that, when the 
material fabric, to which the record has long clung, and with which it 
has been preserved, has at last perished, the memories which were, as it 
were, housed in the old walls, becoming homeless, have perished also ! 

Let us essay, then, to save one such record, now menaced with such 
destruction ; for it is a story worth preserving ! 

There is in Florence a small house, which makes the corner of the 
Via San Sebastiano and the Via del Mandorlo. The front door of it 
is in the former street, and is numbered 24. ‘Though I have called it 
a small house, it must be understood to be such according to F'loren- 
tine notions, and as houses go in the fair City of Flowers. It would 
hardly be called a small house in London. ‘lhe front of it has been 
in some degree modernised, but not so much so as that an eye but 
little skilled in such matters may at once see that the hands which 
piled those stones, and the masons who shaped those window-frames 
from the Fiesole quarries, must have rested from their toil some three 
hundred years ago. 

But what would yet more immediately catch the eye of a visitor is 
an ominous broad painted line, of checkered black-and-white, scoring 
the front of the building from top to bottom, which marks it for 
destruction at no distant day. Florence, as we know, has become the 
capital of Italy; and, being so, it must assume metropolitan airs. 
Already the old city has been nearly doubled in size—the increase 
having been more rapid than could easily be paralleled on this side 
of the Atlantic. Widening of streets and embellishments of all sorts 
have been extensively executed in the interior of the ancient walls, 
now mostly levelled to the ground, and very many more improvements 
are in progress, or are shortly to be undertaken. Among these is the 
enlarging of the Via del Mandorlo. And the ominous ill-looking 
mark on No. 24, in the Via San Sebastiano, is the token of the 
destroying angel ! 

The house in question is the home which Andrea del Sarto built 
for himself, and in which he lived, and painted, and died. And those 
who have read Browning’s most suggestive poem on ‘The Perfect 
Painter’ do not need to be told that the dwelling started on its three 
hundred years’ experience of human vicissitudes by witnessing one of 
those domestic tragedies which are none the less tragic because their 
catastrophe accomplishes itself without the intervention of bowl or 
dagger. 

The house is now the property of an English gentleman, who 
purchased it some eight or ten years ago, and thoroughly restored 
it; but did so lovingly, with care to preserve the most interesting 
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features and artistic memorials and decorations which marked it as 
having once been the home of art. It is probable, however, that these, 
for the most part, date not from the time of Andrea del Sarto, but from 
that of Frederico Zuccari, the well-known painter of the dome of the 
cathedral, who became the purchaser of the house after Andrea’s death, 
and who has carved his own name on the stone window-cases of the front. 

When Andrea was born, in 1488,* the land behind the hospital of the 
“ Tnnocenti”—the foundling hospital of Florence—which apparently 
belonged to the hospital, was not built on; and the Church of the 
Santissima Annunziata, behind which Andrea built his house, has 
ever since remained on the outskirts of the buildings of the city. 
There was just time for Andrea’s life of forty-two years between his 
birth and the final destruction of the Florentine Republic. And the 
period was eminently favourable to art, and rich in artists. The city 
was very rich. Tyranny had not yet crushed all below it into one 
dead level. Luxury had very greatly increased, and, as the age was 
one of liberal culture, willingly exhibited itself in patronage of the 
fine arts. Merit in an art which the Church largely needed, which 
addressed itself more powerfully to the imaginations of all cultivated 
men than it has ever done at any epoch since, and which at the same 
time ministered readily to the purposes of ostentation, was not likely 
to go unrewarded, or to be rewarded sparingly. Yet Andrea, the 
tailor’s son, whose gifts in the matter of dexterity and facility probably 
exceeded those of any one of his contemporaries, so managed his affairs 
as to remain poor, while painters of far inferior merit to his became 
rich by their art. 

All the biographers tell us of his “timidity,” his “ want of spirit,” 
want of ambition, excessive humility, and absence of self-respect. If 
Andrea’s life was wrecked by these qualities and deficiencies, it must 
be admitted that his bark split on a rock on which very few of his 
fellows of any age or clime have made shipwreck. He sold his pictures 
for miserable prices, we are told, even while those who bought them 
were selling them again for four times the sums they had paid for 
them! It isa phenomenon which has been exhibited in the case of 
other artists, who have not erred on the side of exaggerated humility. 
But Andrea seems to have been one of those men who are sure, in any 
and every position, to manage their affairs badly—to be the victims 
of their deficiency in just those more ordinary qualities which mere 
ordinarily-gifted men are not deficient in. 

Nevertheless, there was a time when the world seemed fair, and 


* The editors of the last edition of ‘Vasari’ show good reason for 
believing this to have been the date of his birth, and not 1478, as has been 
often said. Baldinucci says that he was born in 1478, and died in 1530, 
aged forty-two years! 
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when life seemed promising to poor Andrea, too ; when there were cakes 
and ale—rather plentifully it would seem—for him also! It wasa 
great time for academies, confraternities, clubs, and associations of all 
sorts. Whether politics, praying, or feasting were the business of the 
hour, the Florentines, accustomed to lead their lives in the streets, the 
churches, and the places of public resort in the city, and very little in 
their own homes, formed associations regulated by codes of law, grave 
or gay, according to the object of them, for the purpose. 

The “Accademia del Pajolo’—the Kettle Club, which dignified 
itself with the title of academy on the strength of its partially literary 
objects—consisted of twelve members, all artists of one branch or 
another, who met at the studio of the painter Francesco Rustici, 
situated in the building adjoining the Convent of the Santissima Annun- 
ziata, which subsequently, and up to half-a-dozen years ago, was known 
as the Grand-Ducal Stables. It was called the Sapienza in those days, 
because Niccolo da Uzzano had purposed founding a college there ; but 
the funds destined for the purpose were diverted to other uses, and the 
building seems to have become a colony of painters. Andrea and his 
early friend—and subsequent emulous rival—Francia Bigio, both had 
their studios there. Now, the law which ruled the Kettle Club was, 
that every member in turn should read a poem of his own composition 
and provide a club supper, consisting of some dish of new and extra- 
ordinary invention. The rule, indeed, was anterior to the title of the 
club, for it was named after a supper given by Rustici, the novelty of 
which consisted in all the component parts being served up floating in 
a huge cauldron, in the form of a kettle! 

Andrea's invention, when it came to his turn to play the Amphy- 
trion, was, as his biographer Biadi remarks, of a much more exquisite 
description. The poem he presented was his still well-known imita- 
tion of Homer’s ‘ Battle of the Frogs and Mice, which consisted of 
six cantos, and was read to the society at six different meetings. It 
was received with great applause; but Andrea’s newly-invented dish 
for supper excited still more lively enthusiasm. It presented the 
likeness of a huge model of the baptistery, save that the body of the 
building was mounted on vast porphyry pillars! The floor on which 
these rested was a pavement of many-coloured jelly! The porphyry 
columns were immense sausages! The bases and capitals of them 
were of Parmesan cheese! The cornices were of sugar, and the pulpit 
of marchpane! The altar was figured by a pasty whose crust rose 
into the likeness of altar-candles! In the middle of the temple was a 
great reading-desk made of cold veal, and on it was a book whose leaves 
were formed of large flat macaroni, and the letters of bits of truffles! 
And the clerks who were reading at the desk were thrushes with their 
bills wide open, and with surplices on made of thin slices of bacon ; 
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and behind these, as canons, there were a company of fat paunchy 
pigeons, with their red capes made of beetroot!—a composition 
“which was judged,” says Redi, who has recorded the particulars in 
his preface to the poem of ‘ The Frogs and the Mice,’ “ to be one of the 
most beautiful and elegant conceits ever known !” 

Andrea was in those same days a member of another similar asso- 
ciation of artists, called “The Trowel Club,” the sole object of which 
seems to have been to sup together in certain gardens in the city. 
On one occasion of their meeting, there was a hunchback bagpiper 
present while the company were eating “ricotta,” ze. pressed curds, 
and one of the guests told the poor piper that if he would hold his 
mouth open he would fill it with “ ricotta.” Whereupon another of 
the party, seeing a bricklayer’s trowel sticking in a heap of fresh 
mortar, where some bricklayers had been at work during the day, took 
with it a quantity of the mortar, and therewith filled the poor hunch- 
back’s mouth. And the general delight at this exploit was so great, 
that it was determined that thenceforward the club should take its 
title from the trowel ! 

In all this there is at least enough to show that Andrea was not, in 
those early days of his youth, shunned by or unpopular among the 
artistic confraternity of his contemporaries, as we are assured was the 
case a very short time later. 

He was at the same time a member of several devotional confrater- 
nities—a membership which, in the case of a painter, was useful for 
professional as well as pietistic purposes ; for those bodies were very 
frequent patrons of art. They all of them possessed some local habi- 
tation—sometimes only a small oratory or chapel ; in other cases a large 
establishment, with rooms for the meeting of the members, and other pur- 
poses of the association. And these rooms—or, at all events, the chapel 
— it was a constant ambition of the society to adorn with works of art, 
rivalling each other in the acquisition and exhibition of such treasures. 
In many cases—at Siena, at Perugia, and in other cities—such confrater- 
nities and their oratories have caused the production and preservation 
of some of the greatest works of the augustan age of art. The finest 
extant fresco of Perugino—which all lovers of art must be delighted to 
see has recently been reproduced by the Arundel Society—is still to be 
seen in the small chapel of a poor confraternity in the obscure and 
remote little city of Citta della Pieve, among the Tuscan Apen- 
nines. The confraternity was sure to desire to do itself honour by 
further art-decorations for its premises; and, of course, an artist who 
was one of the society was likely to get the commission. 

It is not only clear that Andrea was popular among his fellows in 
those early days—it is also certain that very shortly after his first 
attempts to practise art after escaping from the studio of his master, 
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the crabbed and cantankerous old Piero di Cosimo, his reputation began 
to be established, and the way to fortune opened before him. He 
had already painted an altarpiece for the Church of the Servites in 
Florence, when, in 1514, the twenty-sixth of his age, the confraternity 
of the “Scalzo” employed him to paint a series of pictures in their 
cloisters. And he executed this commission in a manner which at 
once made him famous. We hear nothing as yet of his want of 
self-respect, of his downheartedness, of his timidity, deficiency in self- 
confidence, and ambition. His contemporaries and friends had seen 
nothing of all this in him as yet. 

But then came a change! Hitherto his art and his artist-friends, 
his work and his successes in it, had made up his life. He had been a 
good son, too, aiding and comforting his aged parents—now unable to 
earn their own livelihood, and, but for him, severely pinched by poverty. 
His reputation as an artist was high, and was becoming daily higher ; 
commissions were coming in more and more numerously ; his hand was 
day by day acquiring increased sureness of touch and a more perfect 
mastery. It was at this time that a friend and comrade, emulous of 
Andrea’s much-admired colouring, and conscious that, though a good 
draughtsman himself, he was comparatively ignorant of the secrets of 
the colourist, came to him with a proposal that he (Andrea) should 
paint a portrait of him—his friend ; the real object of the latter being 
to watch Del Sarto’s process on the sly, and thus steal his method 
from him. Andrea at once guessed the unworthy intention, and 
resolved to baulk it. He made no difficulty in acceding to his friend’s 
request ; and the latter, intent on his purpose, came to sit to him, 
eagerly expecting the opportunity of watching him as he prepared his 
palette. “Oh!” said Andrea, “that’s not the way I go to work! 
Take your seat. Iam ready to begin at once.” So the other was 
obliged to put himself into the chair, still watching with all his eyes. 
But Andrea simply dashed a quantity of various raw colours on his 
palette, provided a supply of oil, and began the work, mixing and com- 
pounding his colours as he went ;. . . and thus produced an admirable 
portrait, without having once performed any of those preparatory opera- 
tions which his sitter had come there to steal the secret of. And to 
appreciate the amount of skill and perfect knowledge of his materials 
indicated by this tour de force, it must be remembered that artists in 
those days had to do much—nearly all—for themselves of what the 
colourman now does for them. 

In sureness of hand, in consequent correctness, and in perfect 
mastery of the mechanical resources of his art, probably no painter of 
his day was equal to Del Sarto. 

It must have been about this time, too, that Michael Angelo, 
talking at Rome to Rafael about the great works on which the 
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younger artist was then engaged at the Vatican, said to him: “ Yes ; 
but ll tell you what, Rafaello mio, there is at this moment a 
little man at Florence” (wn omaccio was the word), “ who, if he could 
only have the chance of such opportunities and such patronage as you 
have had, would make you sweat for it !"—alluding to Andrea. 
Assuredly at that time the tailor’s son had no rival among his con- 
temporaries at Florence, before whom so great a career seemed open ! 
But then came the mischief ! 

In the Via San Gallo there lived one Carlo, a capmaker (berret- 
taio). As was very common in those days among all classes save the 
patricians, the capmaker does not seem to have had any family or su7- 
name. He was, in popular language, Carlo il Berrettaio ; in church 
registers, legal documents, and so forth, Carlo, the son of Domenico. 
Now, Carlo the capmaker had a wife of very uncommon beauty. 
She had, or had had, a family name, and from that circumstance it 
may perhaps be conjectured that she had belonged to a somewhat 
| more highly-placed social class than her husband. Her name was 
| Lucrezia del Fede, and it would seem that never was name a more 
} complete misnomer. She appears to have been anything but a 
Lucretia, and certainly was not remarkable for faithfulness. But 
{ there is abundance of testimony to the rare perfection of her beauty. 
And in an evil hour the young artist became acquainted with this 
| Lucretia, the capmaker’s wife; and thenceforward the world was a 
| changed world for him! He fell desperately in love with her, with 
a love that never changed as long as life remained to him. 
Well, the gay and prosperous young artist was in love with the 
capmaker’s pretty wife! There was small harm in that in those 
days, and in Florence specially small harm, the capmaker’s Lucretia 
being such as she was well known to be. A little jesting, a little 
shrugging of the shoulders, when it was found that the enamoured 
swain was less assiduous in his attendance at the “Pajolo” and 
“ Cazzuola” clubs than he had been wont to be. A little rather more 
evave shaking of the head when it was observed that the new passion, 
| which held him in its grasp, was so violent as seriously to interfere 
| with his productiveness as an artist. Still, the malady from which 
poor Andrea was suffering was one from which neither prince nor 
peasant nor artist could hope to escape—a distemper of the heart 
and brain, which had to be passed through in youth, and which, it 
r| was to be hoped, would soon be got over. 
| Yet the symptoms were bad. Lucretia, the capmaker’s wife !—as if 
| all the world did not know what she was! Beautiful !—yes, beautiful | 

enough to excuse any man for feeling that she was so, if only he would 

have recognised her and his own passion for her for what they were, 
and for what they were worth! But this unlucky besotted Andrea - 
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manifested symptoms of imagining his Lucretia to be a paragon—to 
be something that a man might really love! It was a monstrous 
delusion, and argued little for the poor young artist’s worldly wisdom. 
It was clear that he had taken the distemper very badly. Neverthe- 
less, such cases were not uncommon ; and it was to be hoped that, 
with a little more or less of the assistance of the great disenchanter 
Time, poor Andrea would recover as other men had recovered. 

But then—just then, as evil fate would have it !—the capmaker fell 
ill and died ; and then, after a few, a very few months unwillingly 
given to an ineffectual attempt at decency, the besotted artist married 
the widow. Married her!—absolutely married her for better for 
worse ! 

The artist world of Florence could not believe their ears; and 
when the certainty of the fact was known, the artist world, and all 
the world in which Andrea had lived, could not measure or conceal the 
extremity of their disgust and contempt. There was a man lost !—a 
rarely-endowed artist lost to art—lost to his friends! And the friends 
and the world began to turn their backs upon him accordingly. It 
was hardly to be wondered at. It was natural enough that they 
should do so, knowing this wretched Lucretia to be what she was. 
For, in truth, the sins which the departed capmaker probably found it 
most difficult to pardon in his beautiful wife were not those which 
Andrea’s contemporaries considered to be such as most utterly dis- 
qualified her for being his wife. She was known to be ignorant, 
illiterate, low-minded, hard, covetous, and grasping. Nor did anyone 
of those lookers-on, who saw most of the game, suppose for a moment 
that this beautiful harpy had consented to marry Andrea because she 
loved him. Lucrezia del Fede love any man! “ Che!” (Nobody who 
has never heard that monosyllable uttered deep down in a Tuscan 
throat can conceive the intensity of contemptuous disbelief which it 
may be made to express.) 

And the world of Florence and Andrea’s brother artists were right 
in their judgment. Nevertheless, might it not perhaps be found, if 
it were possible to have the heart and brain and all the moral nature 
of poor Andrea on the table before us for anatomical post-mortem 
examination and analysis, that there were in him some nobler elements 
than in any of those his wiser censurers, even though they were the 
very elements that wrecked his life? It was not merely that his eye 
was enslaved by beauty of face and form. That would not have 
ensured that patience of unchanging indestructible affection which 
remained true till death. The artist worshipped his own ideal, and 
worshipped it with that intensity of faith, rising superior over all 
disappointments, which no evidence of the mere external senses can 
destroy. Foolish! Besotted! Yes, indeed! But yet... .! 
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The first result of his ill-starred marriage was that all his old friends 
and comrades turned their backs upon him. Many among them, 
doubtless, were glad enough to help in pushing down one with whose 
rising talent they were unable to compete, and to make the great error 
of which he had been guilty a pretext for the gratification of spite, 
which was in reality born of jealousy. Their judgment, however, of 
Lucretia was undoubtedly just and accurate enough. To her mind 
her husband was merely a money-getting machine, and his art a 
gainful trade. So many hours’ sitting at his easel could be made to 
produce so many zechins, and the harder he could be kept at his work 
the more could be made of him. Of the wearied hand she recked 
little, and of the wearied brain comprehended nothing. 

The first outward result of his marriage was the quartering upon 
him of all his wife’s family. Her father Bartolommeo, two unmarried 
sisters, and Maria, her daughter by the capmaker, all became inmates 
of his house, and were supported by his industry. And what a home 
itwas! Vasari, who at a subsequent period became a pupil of Del 
Sarto, and who very evidently retained no pleasing remembrances of 
his contact with his master’s wife, gives us to understand that never, 
from the day of his marriage to that in which his wife, running from 
his sick-room to her amusements, left him to die alone, did he know an 
hour of domestic peace or happiness. 

“ Andrea,” says his more recent biographer, Biadi, “ from the day of 
his marriage to his last sigh lived a life of nearly unceasing suffering ; 
but, observing the maxim of Epictetus, which teaches us that when 
sorrows are irremediable, lamentation over them is an additional evil, 
he bore all with the same exemplary mildness that Socrates gave an 
example of, when to the injuries of his wife he replied, ‘It is your 
part to abuse me, and mine to hear you with patience.’ ” 

But the indignation of Andrea’s contemporaries at his marriage 
manifests itself in an accusation which, if true, certainly passes the 
bounds of men’s weakness. Andrea’s parents, the tailor and his wife, 
were in poverty, and Andrea had, up to the time of his luckless 
marriage, been a very good son to them, letting them want for 
nothing. It is asserted that this was not the case afterwards. And, 
indeed, it is likely enough that the burthen of maintaining a suddenly- 
acquired family of five individuals besides himself did not leave him 
much power to assist his own parents, while it is little probable that, 
even if the means had been forthcoming, his Lucretia would have 
allowed them to escape her ever-grasping clutches. 

However he may have neglected his easel while he was making love 
to Lucretia, she took very good care that he should not do so as soon 
as she had made him and his earnings her own property. He worked 
hard, and his pictures rose in value and in price. It was about that 
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time that certain speculators sent a couple of his pictures to Francis I. 
of France, one of the greatest patrons of art in that art-loving time. 
Francis bought them at a price which largely remunerated the senders, 
and was so struck by the unusual merits of them that he invited the 
painter to come to his court. And Andrea, after much doubt and 
hesitation, at last determined to accept the proposal, and started for 
France in 1518, he being then in his thirtieth year. In the French 
Court his success was all that he could have hoped for. He was loaded 
with favours and with work, for which he was paid well. He was 
making money rapidly, and would no doubt have acquired a handsome 
fortune, if his wife would have allowed him to do so. But Lucretia 
wanted him back again in Florence, and wrote letter after letter im- 
ploring him to return. Why she should have done so it seems difficult 
to understand, for he was making money rapidly, and had already sent 
home to his wife a considerable sum, with directions that it should be 
spent in the purchase of a plot of ground “behind the Santissima 
Annunziata,” and in the building of a house thereon—the house spoken 
of at the commencement of this paper. None of the biographers seem 
to imagine for a moment the possibility that Lucretia really wished 
him to return because she could not bear to be separated from him. 
And yet he sent his money home to her. It must be concluded, 
probably, that she thought some of his earnings were escaping her— 
that she might have made more of him if she had had him at Florence 
under her own thumb. 

Her letters, however, described her misery at his absence, and 
threatened to put an end to herself if he did not return, And that 
was more, very much more, than poor Andrea’s fond heart could resist. 
He determined to go back, and with difficulty obtained permission from 
Francis to go to Florence to fetch his wife, promising to return with 
her by a certain day. He was furnished by his patron with money 
for the journey, as well as with certain sums which were to be 
expended in Italian works of art and antiquities for King Francis. 

But this programme did not at all suit Lucretia. Many attractions 
bound her to Florence, and she determined neither to leave it herself, 
nor to permit her husband to do so. She knew well that she did not 
overrate her influence over him, nor had she overrated it. She induced 
him to remain in Florence, breaking his plighted faith to the French 
king, and (to use a plain word, which the facts of the case require, but 
which the biographers refrain from using) defrauding him of his 
money ; for no antiquities or works of art were bought, and all the 
money with which Francis had entrusted the artist for that purpose 
was spent with Lucretia. 

Of course King Francis was grievously offended and very angry. 
He declared that he would not forgive or ever sce him more. Subse- 
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quently the repentant Andrea sent him two or more pictures; and it 
would seem that he was more or less entirely forgiven, at least in so 
much that his pictures were accepted. There was a story at the time 
that men had been sent by the King to Florence to punish the artist 
for his want of faith; and it is certain that Andrea so far believed 
that it was true as to hide himself for a while with his friends, the friars 
of the Annunziata. But it seems very doubtful whether the alarm had 
any other foundation than the promptings of conscience, or perhaps a 
hoax played off by some of his contemporaries on his fears. 

The little house in the Via San Sebastiano meanwhile was com- 
pleted; and: Andrea, still trusting and loving, and hoping against 
hope, looked forward to years of work and happiness in it with the 
woman for whom he had sacrificed so much. 

Of work he had enough, for his reputation by that time was such 
as to secure him as many orders as he could execute; and Lucretia 
took good care that not a florin should be lost for want of long sitting 
at the easel. As for the happiness . . . . let the reader turn again to 
the truly pathetic poem in which Browning, with the sympathising 
insight of fellow-genius, has placed the home-life in that little house 
before us! 

For all that Andrea had done amiss, the Nemesis that makes our 
vices their own scourgers stuck to his heels and never left him. To 
the last he so loved his worthless wife, that her conduct towards him 
was an ever-fresh source of heart-pangs, of humiliation and unspeak- 
able bitterness. Nor had he even that consolation in his work which 
genius finds in the creative exercise of its gifts. He felt and knew 
that he was turned by his wife’s avarice into a mere machine for money- 
earning. There was the hand of matchless mastery and assured 
perfection! And Lucretia drove it to toil at unceasing production. 
And it toiled unceasingly, and produced unceasingly numberless works 
of that wondrous perfectness of manipulation which has won for 
Del Sarto the title of ‘The Perfect Painter’ But the divine par- 
ticula awre was beyond Lucretia’s driving. And, besides and beyond 
the torment inflicted on his heart by his wife’s conduct, with which 
every man can sympathise, there was the yet more deathless agony of 
the consciousness of high gifts turned to ignoble uses—of the ever- 
present thought that the things he might have done, it would now 
never be given him to do; the thought that but for the clog—which 
it was torture for him to think of as such—he too might have equalled, 
if not surpassed, the greatest of those who were carving an immortality 
by his side!—agony with which only those can fully sympathise who 
share the conscious gift of genius ! 

And so it went on to the end . . . . which was not very far off. 
Broken down in all ways, Andrea fell ill in 1530. The maulstick fell 
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from the weary hand—the unfinished canvas remained upon the easel. 
There was no more to be got out of him, save by his will—long before 
made safe—under which Lucretia enjoyed the property he left her for 
forty years after his death. And the woman, flying from the sick 
chamber, left him to die alone, in his forty-second year. 

And so the curtain dropped on the first of the tragedies which those 
still-standing walls of the little house in the Via San Sebastiano have 
witnessed ! 

What other sorrows or joys may have passed within them during 
the three hundred years and more which have come and gone since 
‘The Perfect Painter’ rested from his labours, who shall say ? 
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On a Picture by Rubens in the Antwerp Gallery. 


Ir has been said that, as the merit of Van Dyck lies in making the 
soul speak through the body—using this last only as the beautiful 
but transparent veil of the inner spirit—so Rubens takes the opposite 
view, and glorifies, almost to deification, the fleshly matter itself—the 
beauty and the strength of the human frame. 

In these days it is spoken as a reproach, not only because the fer- 
tility of his imagination, and the almost dangerous facility of his 
execution, led the great Fleming to work at times with a rapidity 
that produced incorrect drawing—perhaps we have too much of this 
last among us to be extra-critical—but because the health, and vigour, 
and almost breathing life of the flesh and blood on his canvasses are 
compared unfavourably with the white-faced creations of Memling and 
his school. 

So far as this question relates to the devotional effect of a picture, 
there is probably justice in the comparison. We know that antagonism 
between the Serpent and the Cross is as visible to the outward eye as 
it is felt to be in the inner heart: the harmonious flowing outline, the 
gorgeous yet softly-blended hues of the former, appeal to the lower 
senses, as surely as the abrupt angular form of the instrument of 
salvation suggests to the finer immortal essence the necessity of 
hardness and self-denial. The one is naturally beautiful, the other only 
becomes so by association ; but there is manifest injustice in condemning 
a painter on the sole ground that his mind is not cast in a devotional 
mould. It would be larger, more generous, only just, in fact, to admit 
his talents, and to regret that he chose to paint religious subjects. 

Isolate the devotional idea, and look at the question fairly. Surely 
there must be more genius in painting the human form as Rubens has 
painted it, not only in perfection of colour, but in masterly truth of 
limb and muscle, than in the Chinese-like elaboration of a peacock’s 
feathers or a jewelled robe. 

Iam not trying to depreciate Memling ; he must always hold a 
high place in the estimation of the catholic lovers of true art who 
have seen the Reliquary of St. Ursula and the Holy Family in 
the collection at Bruges. Art herself has no obliquity of vision, and 
those who profess to follow and do her honour should walk with 
both eyes open, if they would keep the crown of the road, and not 
stray aside into the blind alleys of narrow prejudice. 
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I have called this paper, “ On a Picture by Rubens in the Ant- 
werp Gallery.” The good citizens there tell you that you may not 
venture to judge their painter out of his own city; and they are right. 
No other work of this master exhibits the same amount of striking 
though chastened power, the same quality of genius, that are found in 
the two great Anversais pictures—‘The Descent from the Cross,’ in 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame, and ‘The Christ between the Two 
Thieves,’ in the Musée. 

This last is the picture I want to speak of. It seems very little 
known in England, frequently undervalued; but to a thoughtful 
cbserver it combines all the peculiar excellences of its creator with the 
spiritual eloquence of which he is said to have been utterly devoid. 

One reads that the hard-working, frugal-living citizen, Peter Paul 
Rubens—frugal in spite of his splendid position and aristocratic 
friends—the citizen who was at once diplomatist, ambassador, author, 
engraver, architect, and the greatest painter of his age—liked to have 
a favourite Latin author read to him while he painted; but it is 
impossible to stand before ‘The Christ,’ and believe that its artist 
listened to the sweet strains of Virgil, or the graver words of Seneca 
and Plutarch, as he worked at this masterpiece; one would rather 
picture him absorbed in religious meditation for weeks and days before the 
design was even roughed out, or the grouping of the figures decided. 

A picture which has not been painted devotionally cannot inspire 
devotion. We have but to read the lives of the Italian painters, and 
compare their pictures with the effect produced on us, to arrive at a 
tolerably just judgment on this head. I do not believe that Rubens 
was full of devotional thought when he painted the picture on the 
opposite wall, ‘The Adoration of the Magi’ The simpering pretty- 
faced girl who represents the Holy Mother is thoroughly earthly ; no 
one can fancy her “pondering these things in her heart,” or rapt in 
divine contemplation at each fresh confirmation of the angelic predic- 
tion. She is a mere ordinary woman; there is not a foreshadowing of 
sorrow on the bright young face, nor the chastened sweetness always 
to be traced in the loveliness of Raphael's Madonnas. 

Rubens appears to have been no believer in the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception. The charming head in the picture called 
‘The Education of the Virgin’ might be taken for a portrait of any 
pretty innocent maiden; even anti-Roman eyes feel that something 
is wanting in his representations. But both in ‘The Descent’ and 
in ‘The Christ’ this objection disappears. In the former the Holy 
Mother may be too youthful; but few can turn away from the con- 
templation of the sad lovely face without a deeper feeling than mere 
admiration. 

Neither does Rubens’s conception of the Holy Infancy for the 
most part satisfy or move us as the same representation by Raphael 
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or many an earlier master moves us ;* but in ‘The Descent from the 
Cross,’ and in the picture I am writing about, there is a manifestly 
different treatment. 

The former is too well known in every way to require a description ; 
the latter, from its peculiar distribution of colour, defies a successful 
attempt at photography, and is therefore far less popular among us. 
At this distance of time one can hardly estimate what ‘ The Descent’ 
originally was. It has been too irreparably injured; but that which 
still remains in it makes one slow to understand the frame of mind in 
which people can sit before such a picture. 

One comes out of the Cathedral in sad quietness; a hush has fallen 
on gay sightseeing spirits—it is like quitting a holy death-chamber. 
But the sorrow is chastened, not poignant ; there is such sublime repose 
in the central figure, such a majesty of calm, that the mind is toned 
down: it would be profane to disturb the effect produced by more 
demonstrative emotion. 

The picture in the Musée affects usin quite a different manner. At 
first one stands before it rapt, unable to examine it in detail, so strong 
is the grasp by which it engrosses every faculty. After a while one 
is conscious that two feelings are striving for mastery—striving so 
vehemently that there is no remembrance left of place or surroundings ; 
one is alone with the group of persons, living and breathing in their 
fresh uninjured vigour on the canvas. 

Our Saviour hangs lifeless between the two thieves. To the right 
the kneeling Magdalene clasps the stem of the cross. Beyond her 
are St. John and the Blessed Virgin; on the left a Roman horse- 
soldier is in the act of piercing the Lord’s Body. Higher up on the 
right, another Roman soldier has climbed the ladder which separates 
St. Mary Magdalene from St. John, and is striking the legs of the im- 
penitent thief with an iron bar: the action of this figure is awful in its 
brute force. Between the landscape, exquisitely painted though almost 
hidden by the close grouping, are two other figures of which only the 
saddened faces are distinct. 

This is the mere outline: the treatment of the well-known subject, 
so well knowp that to the purely worldly mind it has become mono- 
tonous, is that which strikes me as redeeming Rubens from the reproach 
which admirers of a bloodless school cast on him, and is also the 
origin of the feelings which, as I have said, are kindled as one stands 
before it. These feelings are horror and sympathy—a horror of the 
sin which demanded such an atonement, and a tender sympathy with 
the suffering it entailed. 


° Perhaps the most extraordinary representation of the Divine Wisdom 
shining through the Infant’s eyes is in the great Perugino picture in our 
National Gallery. 
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The first active impulse of horror is aroused by the struggling 
thief. As the blows of the Roman soldier fall on his legs, he has 
wrenched, by the strength of his agony, one mangled foot from the 
cord that fastened it; his form, his convulsed limbs—all speak of mere 
matter, and of the brutalising power of unrepented indulged sin. 
His companion in crime is farther from the spectator, and does not 
attract such immediate notice. As yet he hangs passive, but not 
with the lifelessness and calm repose of the central figure. Our 
horror grows as we realise the action of the Roman horse-soldier. 
He is a brawny example of brute health and strength such as Rubens 
loved to paint, and his fierce eagerness to pierce the Sacred Side is 
revolting. I say to pierce, for action is so present in this picture that 
imagination has little demand made on it. We have not to stand and 
conjecture—we mingle with the actors, and know how they are affected. 
It is the intense sympathy which the painter has excited within us 
that explains the action of the kneeling Magdalene. We know that 
an instant before her arms were clasping the Sacred Feet, and her lips 
kissed them ; but she has loosened their embrace in sudden anguish at 
the new torture inflicted, and holds them outstretched as she protests, 
with streaming eyes, against the cruel outrage. Her face, all swollen 
and tear-stained, is still most lovely in its devotional expression. 

But as one looks longer and longer, the figure and face of the 
Blessed Virgin become all-engrossing, till at last the agony of her 
suffused eyes and rigid mouth is almost too painful to contemplate. 
We seem to see the fulfilment of old Simeon’s prophecy, and to realise, 
not in the tame conventional way we are used to, but with some 
pricks of heart and conscience, what manner of thing the Crucifixion 
was, and how it was mourned by those who gazed on it. 

" Doubtless Rubens often painted from coarse sensual human types. I 
believe that, to a great extent, he repeated over and over again the race 
among whom he chiefly lived—the wealthy well-fed citizens of Ant- 
werp and their wives; but I question whether any picture of any age 
or country contains the inspiration of a higher or more intense reli- 
gious faith than this of ‘The Christ between the Two Thieves.’ It 
seems as if the painter has striven to awaken sorrow for the sin which 
demanded such a sacrifice, by exciting love in his representation of 
Our Crucified Lord, and sympathy with the deep agony betrayed by 
the eyewitnesses, rather than by any of the more distressing displays 
of suffering so common in the pictures of meaner men. 

So far I have not considered the painting artistically : I have simply 
endeavoured to show that Rubens could paint the soul as well as the 
body, and that he had as much power of kindling devotion as any of 
his brethren, who considered asceticism of form and ugliness of feature 
essentials in religious pictures. 

To look at this picture in a different way, it is a masterpiece of 
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skill, both in the distribution of its colour, the correctness of its 
drawing, and the genius exhibited in its arrangement. The pictur- 
esque grouping of the crosses could only have been effected by a 
master-hand, and the effect of light and shade on the principal figure, 
although less bold and daring than that of ‘The Descent,’ is very 
subtly managed. I never saw any representation of the Magdalene 
which so completely realised my conception of her fair repentant 
beauty: her dress does not fall in with our notions of a woman who 
had chosen a hard life of penitence, but in this Rubens merely fol- 
lowed the fashion of his epoch. In a beautiful although not much- 
known ‘Crucifixion’ by Van Dyck, in the Cathedral of St. Rumbold 
at Malines, the Magdalene’s dress is almost identical with that of the 
Antwerp picture. A strangely suggestive figure is Van Dyck’s 
Magdalene; she kneels clasping the cross, but her face is hidden 
under an abundance of fair silken hair. : 

To return to Rubens. To be known or understood, at least as a 
painter of sacred subjects, he must be studied at Antwerp. Our 
Rubenses in the National Gallery are as fit to be compared to their 
foreign brethren as lamplight to sunshine, although they are less 
offensive in some ways than the Paris pictures. The Musée contains 
many other noble works by this painter, specially a ‘ Pieta, called 
‘A la Paille, from the straw on which the body of Our Lord is laid; 
but none of them can hold any comparison with the picture here 
described, as fresh and uninjured as when it was painted. 

It might be well for art in this country if the mind of Rubens were 
more among us—the large, catholic, generous spirit which admired 
the beauty of real genius under every mode of treatment, and scorned 
the narrow bigotry which allows of but one turnpike-road to fame. 
When Apelles wanted to paint a Helen, we know how he set to work. 

In the case of Rubens it is probable that his foreign travel, the 
society in which he mingled—both at the Court of the Archdukes and 
at that of the Duke of Mantua, of Philip IL. of Spain, and Charles I. 
of England—had much to do with his enlarged views and generosity 
of character, and it would be well for many of our artists if they had 
a larger sphere of action and observation; for although bigotry and 
prejudice are quite compatible with great talent, they must circum- 
scribe and dwarf its power, and the influence of such qualities on the 
progress of art must be fatal to a generation—especially in a country 
where overmuch occupation among the general public leaves little 
leisure for original thought, and daily increases a ready acceptance of 
the opinion of others. The only remedy seems to be, that the public 
should strive to educate itself, and thus form an original taste, instead 
of reading criticisms and listening to “They says” before visiting 
an exhibition—a process which must effectually hinder the growth of 
any original taste at all. 
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Che Setichist to his God. 
By W. P. LANCASTER. 


By the gold bosses drilled in thy feet, 


By the stones shedding flame at thine eyes, 


sy the canopied weft of thy seat, 
By the blood, by the censer—arise ! 


Ah, Lord! thou art not as the rest, 
Poor idols, that falter at nead ; 

Thou art cased up in gold to each breast, 
Strung over with jewel and bead. 


Gods needy our neighbours obey, 
Lean idols whose altars are bare ; 

Their faces are rusted and grey, 
The spider weaves over their hair. 


They are needy: their brows gather gloom ; 
They abide in the breath of reproof, 
Under fanes without colour or room, 
Where the raindrop eats into the roof. 


They are cold in unlovely abodes, 

They are feeble and molten with fear ; 
They pine for the clashing of odes, 

They faint for the blood of the steer. 


‘They dwell in dim houses and pine, 
Their singers are weary to come ; 
The lamp flickers out in their shrine, 

Their wizards are sleepy and dumb. 


Thou art scanted in nought for a god, 
We tend thee a house that is sweet ; 

Thou hast anklet and armlet, and shod 
With ivory sandals thy feet. 


XXIX. 
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Thy bountiful hair, like a fleece, \ 
Outflows by a fathom thy chait ; . 
O idol, O god, let thy peace 
Descend as a rain that is fair. 





O wonderful image we serve, 

Uphold in thy counsel our seat ; 
Establish, redeemer, preserve, 

Not in vain let us slay thee thy meat. 


We have given thee cymbal and song, 
Much praising with censer and knee ; 

Such scent of sweet blood for so long: 
Shall no reward follow from thee ? 
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We give, and our neighbour repays ; 
We lend, he restores us our loa. 

Are men to be fair in their ways, 

And gods to deal falsely alone ? 





Wilt thou snuff at the fat of our beeves, 


And show us no token of good ? : 
Is recompense lighter than leaves, 

Is gratitude thinner than blood ? | 
Wilt thou list to the drone of our hymn, | 


And glaze thy dull orbs to a stare ? ; 
Wilt thou bring us dark days for a whim, F 
And send us as handmaid despair ? | 


We have done thee due worship indeed, 
We have sown—is no reaping to come ? 

We have crawled in thy courts for our meed, 
We have prayed, who had better been dumb. 


We have wrestled in praise. Were it worse 
To have made the lewd mock with light words ; 

To have haled down thy niche with a curse, 
And twisted thy feet into cords ? 
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Ah, Lord! will one kneeler remain 
If worship and cursing are one? 
If chaff be accounted as grain, 
Tn the silence where all things are done ? 


If record be lost in the tomb, 
If, after the failing of breath, 
One measure, one silence, one doom, 
Be borne in the strong hands of death ? 


If in that dim storehouse of years, 

Who shall love as a lover ? who weep ? 
Be thy grain good or evil it bears 

One fruit in the fallows of sleep. 


If life and not death, O divine, 
Thou wilt bring us with choiceness of days, 
We will light thee great lamps at thy shrine, 
And burn thee huge beeves in our praise. 
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Che Dird of Passage : 
| A STORY OF A FIRST LOVE. 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU, Avtuor or “ UNCLE SILAs,” 
* A Lost NAME,” ETC. 
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Cuapter XVII. 


i} MEASURE WEAPONS. 








‘‘ Wet, what do you say? What will you take?” said William 
Haworth. 

“ He’s dog-cheap at a hundred guineas. I'll say ninety, and not a 
penny under.” 

The man was holding the horse’s head; horse and man were fine 
types of their several species. 

William laughed, quietly and scornfully. 

The man fixed a fiery stare on him. “Ay, and what do you say ?” 
he asked. 

“What do I say? I’ve a good deal to say. You are Lussha 
Sinfield, and I’ve heard enough about you to help me to value your 
horse. I’ve no doubt he’s a cheat, and five pounds is too much for 
him ;” and William laughed again contemptuously. 

Sinfield turned pale under his swarthy skin; his brow lowered 
darker, and fire gleamed from his black eyes on William. He stands 
i without motion for some seconds, like the statue of an evil spirit. 

“ You d——d gorgio!” he yelled, “ you haven't five pounds in the 
world.” 

And, stamping, he broke into an extravagance of fury, of shrieking 
curses and abuse, gesticulating as if he was hurling handfuls of 
dust at William into the air. The effect of this frantic exhibition 
\ was increased by the rearing and plunging of the startled horse, 
| which he held with his left hand by the bridle, which forced him 
to caper and spring, this way and that, by its struggles. 

“Take the horse, and give me the cudgel!” he shouted to Cow per. 

“Lend me your cudgel, Dick,” said William to his companion, who 
was utterly puzzled by the mad scene, and at the same time he 
grasped the weapon. 

“A ring—a ring!” shouted the crowd, that had already begun to 
collect. i 

“Ay, a ring,” cries William Haworth, sternly. “T'll fight that 
fellow, if he dares; I'll drive him out of our county.” 
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“Will ye try the cudgel, ye d——d thief?” screamed the horse~ 
dealer. 

“ Ay, I don’t care.” 

Sinfield made a spring into the air, and twirled the heavy stick he 
held by the middle; then off went his coat and his waistcoat, and 
old Cowper rolled them tight together, and strapped them to the 
saddle; off went Sinfield’s hat, and off went his green-and-crimson 
handkerchief, which he tied instead tight about his small black head. 
There stands the handsome athlete, with this bright headgear, in his 
shirt and “shorts” and gaiters, looking so lowing and malignant. 

He made his stick spin in the air as his black eyes gleamed on 
William. Light, long of limb, all bone and sinew, a very formidable 
adversary looked this champion, who had killed his man in fair fight 
with the selfsame tough bit of ash, and left his mark scarred on many 
a valorous youth—being, in fact, a highly skilled master of that 
Weapon. 

Every fellow who has not seen good single-stick play fancies he can 
guard himself and hit another well enough to hold his own in a 
fight, and feels safe enough if he has a good stick in his hand. A 
little experience will open his eyes, if it does not close them. 

“TI back myself to win—five pounds,” said Lussha Sinfield. 

“Done!” cried William. 

“Tl make it ten,” rejoined Sinfield. 

“Done, again!” said William. “We'll stake the money with 
Mr. Hoggen, here—Mr. Richard Hoggen; everyone knows Mr. 
Hoggen.” 

“ Aye, he'll do: I’ve heard tell of Mr. Hoggen.” 

“You'll hold the stakes, won’t you, Dick ?” asked William. 

“T don’t mind,” said Dick; “but canst play ?—Have a care what 
you're doing,” he whispered, with a wink. 

“Well, I ought to know something about it; I was the best man 
at school at it, and, so far as I know, the best at Cambridge. I was 
worth something, I can tell you, in the town-and-gown rows; I used 
to knock them over like ninepins.” 

“Well, I'll take the money,” said Dick; “and we'll keep a ring 
clear. Hollo! Dobbs !—Heyward !—Clewson ! Come, lads, ye must 
keep a ring ; ; get half-a-dozen more, and keep fair-play. Here be the 
Squire o’ Haworth goin’ to play a bout for the honour o’ the old 
county !” 

Sinfield said a word to his comrade, taking the horses himself by 
their heads; and Cowper strode up to Dick Hoggen, and, with ex- 
tended arm, held forth a £10-note, which honest Dick took, with a 
careful scrutiny, folded, and, with ten sovereigns which William 
Haworth handed him, placed in his purse, and stuck into the lowest 
depth of his breast-pocket. 
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“Now, mind ye don’t press in,” said Richard Hoggen, addressing 
the crowd. “If you don’t keep the ring you'll spoil the fun, and stop 
the sport; and see, lads, the two foremost rows mun sit a t’ ground.” 

William Haworth now threw off his coat, handed his watch to 
honest Dick Hoggen, and put off his waistcoat and hat; and instead 
of it, like his antagonist, tied a handkerchief tight about his head. 

“Now we mun mezzur t’ sapplins,” said Dick; and on being 
placed together there was scarcely, as it turned out, a quarter of an 
inch difference in the length of the two sticks; and having satisfied 
himself that there was no loading in Sinfield’s, he pronounced the 
cudgels fair, and restored each to its owner for the occasion. 

The ring was already formed ; an ample area of smooth short turf 
awaited their tread, and the north-country folk who were lucky 
enough to be on Willarden Fair Green that day were about to see 
some very pretty play. 


Cuarter XVIII. 
LOST AND WON. 


‘ Now, mind ye,” said Dick, in a loud voice, “I’m goin’ to tell ye 
how the play mun be. It shan’t last o'er an hour; and, won or 
drawn, it ends then. Every ten minutes I cry ‘ Over !’ unless the play’s 
hot at the time, and then the players take five minutes’ rest. An’ if 
one tak’s a skelp o’ the other, and when time’s ca’d he can’t be up and 
to’t, he’s bet ; but an’ if it’s a banger over t’ head, en he’s floor’d, he 
has ten minutes’ rest, in place of five, to cum till himsel’, En noo, 
is beath pleased ?” 

“ Ay!” cried Sinfield. 

“ All right!” said William. 

“Weel, then, blitely lads, lig intul to’t, noo!” shouted the yeoman, 
lifting his hand for a sign. 

And, each eyeing his adversary closely, the two combatants stepped 
cautiously from opposite sides, with cudgels well-poised, towards one 
another. 

And now the cudgels cross, and now come a few quick feints, and 
each player shows something more of caution, Each has formed, 
I suspect, a higher estimate of his antagonist. 

William Haworth’s face is stern ; he is heart and soul in the battle. 
Victory is more to him than anyone dreams; it is everything to him; 
he would sell Haworth, I am sure, to secure it. Pale with an intense 
anxiety, and stern, looks the blue-eyed Saxon Squire. His swarthy 
adversary, on the contrary, grins merrily, showing under his lowering 
brow and fiery eyes white rows of small teeth. 

That fellow has the tricks of a prizefighter—this smiling or grinning 
for the groundlings, a trick to maintain confidence, and ape good- 
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humour. He has often played for money, one would conclude. The 
odds are awfully against the amateur. 

Now comes a sudden break in this cautious play, and with, beautiful 
rapidity cuts and parries whistle and rattle; and a heavy blow takes 
the horse-dealer across the leg, another at his head is parried, and he 
replies swiftly, and is met, in return, by a parry. They draw back a 
little, and the swarthy fellow laughs with all his glittering teeth. 

Dick Hoggen looks at his watch, which is nestled snugly in his 
hand ; it wants two minutes and a half still of the time at which he 
is to cry “Over!” His confidence in William has revived ; and, judge 
of the lists though he be, he would like to call the five minutes’ rest, 
during which that resounding cut across the dark fellow’s leg, just 
above the knee, would possibly stiffen, and spoil his action. 

But there remain two minutes still, and suddenly the dark fellow 
advances, and a very pretty and fierce bit of play follows instantly. 
“ Click-clack—click-clack,” with sightless speed and force the strokes 
and guards fly and meet. The ten minutes are up, but the play is at the 
moment too “ hot ” to be interrupted, in accordance with the articles. 

The two minutes have passed, and on a sudden, with the sound of 
a stroke on a well-stretched sail, a single blow ended the “ round.” 

You could hardly have seen who gave it, or where it fell—all was so 
quick. But instantly William Haworth lay stretched on his back, 
looking up to the sky with a white sad face, and blood was trickling 
over his cheek and ear. 

Well was it for William that his fall was so instantaneous, for his 
adversary followed it with a swinging swoop, that might have cut him 
across the temple, and ended his dream of love and glory. 

Thus, by a few inches and a small fraction of a second, he escaped, 
and folly and passion lived on; though, looking on the young fellow’s 
face, some of the spectators feared he was dead. The cudgels with 
which they played were quite heavy enough for such a feat. 

It was soon evident, however, that the Squire was not in that 
predicament. 

A broken head, pure and simple, is a trifle where the cudgel is a 
pastime—is no more matter than a broken pipe. William Haworth 
sat up. His friends stanched the blood as well as they could; and, 
as he was still giddy, “daddled” him, in Dick Hoggen’s phrase, one 
at each side, across the arena. 

Ten minutes’ rallying-time, according to agreement, was allowed 
William Haworth. He needed every second of it. 

As William showed signs of recovery, his adversary frequently called 
to Dick Hoggen, “‘ How’s time ?” 

William was now on his legs, and his friend quietly advised his 
withdrawing from the contest, and so escaping the “ bevellin’ ” that 
awaited him. 
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“Tm all right again—thank you, old fellow. You quite mistake. 
He’s a better man than I thought him, and I was too rash ; but I know 
him now. The lesson was worth a knock; and I go in now to win, 
you'll see.” 

Sinfield, on the other hand, talked in an undertone, laughing, as he 
passed to and fro, to his companion; and the old fellow, fired by the 
combat and the sight of blood, jabbered fiercely in reply, and looked 
more horribly ugly than ever. 

The fellows who had been sitting round on the grass stood up now, 
and a loud gabble was going on all round. When order was called, 
the ring was re-formed; and, after a minute’s hurry and hustle, all 
was right again, and the battle recommenced. 

There is evidently more caution on each side. It is plain, after 
the first slight skirmish, that the Squire of Haworth had suffered 
nothing in hand or eye by his disaster. It is also plain that the 
dark fencer, who has drawn first blood, is resolved not to throw 
away his advantage, but to await his opportunity, and make his 
victory sure. 

The Squire’s hurt, oddly enough, proved in the end the cause of his 
safety. Thus it happened. Sinfield having trifled, and “dodged,” and 
worried, with the intention of tiring a man who had lost some blood 
and sustained a shock, on a sudden makes a determined and formidable 
attack, and the Squire of Haworth is sorely pressed—is in danger— 
five to one, it seems, against him ; and Sinfield’s smile has vanished, 
and an atrocious glare and dark pallor unconsciously betray the 
animus with which he fights. 

The people hold their breath; some in the first ranks stand up. 
Any instant may see the catastrophe, and at this moment Sinfield’s 
foot slips: he has placed it in the little patch of blood which flowed 
from his adversary’s wound. The slight derangement that attends 
this accident William Haworth avails himself of; and instantly a 
resounding “skelp,” as they term such a blow in the North-country, 
proclaims to the world that Sinfield’s skull has “ caught it” this time, 
and, as he reels, quick almost as you can clap your hands, two others 
follow, and tall lithe Lussha Sinfield lies, face downward, on the short 
grass, his small black head and green-and-scarlet handkerchief on his 
doubled arm, and the cudgel in which he trusted a yard away from 
his open hand. 

The crowd had now closed in about the fallen man; and foremost 
among the gabbling faces were the silent heads of the grey and the 
chestnut, pulled over by the powerful old gipsy, who had picked up the 
cudgel on his way in a trice, and who is violently roaring, stamping, 
and gesticulating, with the stick and the bridle clenched in his right 
hand, and the halter in his left; so that the horses are frightened, 
throwing up their heads and snorting in the air, and in danger of 
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trampling on the feet of the crowd, who are shoving and hustling with 
them, and bawling to Cowper to mind his horses. 

“Tt’s foul!” he is yelling. ‘He struck the man down !—he struck 
him foul! I don’t care a d n!—he struck him down! I claim 
stakes for Sinfield! It’s all foul! Tl fight him for double the money, 
I will, myself!—Tll fight that chap myself, if he’s the man!—Ill 
fight him, double or quits; and Sinfield’s winner !—He struck foul! 
T'll lay my oath to’t! Give up the money here; I'll make ye!” 

While he is yelling, in the midst of a sort of scuffle, the men about 
him are threatening and bawling, “ Whar gangst thou, dafy ?—wilt 
tramp the lad’s feace !” and so forth. 

It was a full hour before Sinfield came to himself. In the mean- 
time, Dick Hoggen proclaimed the Squire of Haworth winner of the 
stakes, William took his own, and said he would let off Sinfield, on 
condition. He would give him a cheque, payable in three months, adding 
£2 to it, provided that neither Sinfield nor Cowper appeared in the 
county for that time. If they did, he would stop payment of the 
cheque at the bank. 

After much shrieking, threats, and bluster, the terms were accepted, 
Sinfield and Cowper having conferred for a minute apart; and the 
crestfallen partners, having by good-luck sold the chestnut, set forth 
on their march northward. 


CHAPTER XIX, 


LOOKING EASTWARD. 


THE BATTLE was over between two and three o’clock. A thin little boy, 
dark and handsome, who, with great black eyes, had been watching the 
vicissitudes of the combat with silent interest, got quickly from the 
fair-green, so soon as the fight was ended, and ran, with a light foot, 
through the old town of “Willarden, and away westward, towards 
Dardale Moss. 

William had left home in the grey of the dawn; and old Martha 
Gillyflower, talking at breakfast to her guest, said : 

“Now, see, if here isn’t a cow!” She had whisked round the tea- 
leaves that remained in the bottom of her cup, and inverted it in her 
saucer, and was now reading futurity, after the manner of her kind, in 
the tracing thus made on the sides of her teacup. “A cow. Look 
here ; isn’t there one horn, and there the other ?—and its tail here ? 
That’s what he’ll bring home, ye'll find—a cow ; and if he does, he 
mun find room for her in his study, for there’s none on the farm. 
He did the same at Crinkford—half-a-score sheep, without ever a 
word to Clinton, and more sheep at Haworth than Peter kenn’d what 
to do wi’.” 
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The girl laughed. “ Well, if he brings home a cow, it will be an 


odd day’s shootin’.” 

“ Shootin’, child! he first time I heard of a gentleman shootin’ 
at a fair,” replied Martha. 

“Oh! the fair? What fair ?—Willarden ?” asked the girl, carelessly, 
but with a slight change of colour. 

“Ay, Willarden. He's not gane there to sell, sa it mun be to buy, 
I consayte; it will not be the gingerbread and peep-shows that taks 
him thiddher.” 

The girl laughed. “Some young lady—a sweetheart, mayhap,” 
said she. 

“Na—na. Willie’s nane o’ that sort; he’s too wise. Time enough 
to court when he’s thinkin’ to marry, and time enough to marry when 
he has meyar years o'er his pow, and meyar goud in his poke. He'll 
no du a’ that lids. Na—na; he'll no be thinkin’ o’ fetchin’ hame a 
marrow to Haworth this monny a year yet; en afoore ony sic like 
cattle comes hiddher to Haworth, I wish a’ad Martha may be far 
enough out o’ the way.” 

The girl talked on very merrily. She was in great spirits. But so 
it was, that when Martha was no longer near, she grew thoughtful and 
restless, and after a time walked down to the ruin that stands near 
the road to Willarden, and stood on that eminence looking towards it. 
It was too early for anyone yet to return from the fair. The narrow 
old road was deserted. She sat there, looking for a long time. 
She sang sometimes little snatches of airs, wild and quaint, of 
which the world knows nothing. Then came intervals of silence, 
and then, in her low sweet voice, she would talk to the dog, of 
which she made a pet, as it sat beside her, and then a silent watch 
again. 

Then into the house she would run, and whistle to the bullfinch, or 
lend a hand in any work that was going on, and make a bit of fun for 
Mrs. Gillyfiower. 

“Wi all your fun, thou’s not eatin’ a bit. Thou’s not well, lass?” 
asked old Martha, kindly. 

“Never better—only I was thinking, Mrs. Gillyflower ; and where’s 
the good of thinking ? Everything dies—birds, flowers, lads and lasses 
—all, and sorrow itself dies at last; and so, ma’am, I say, let us not 
care too much for any, for ’tis only grief, at best; and if you like 
them well, and their liking dies first, where are ye? So keep your 
heart sure locked, and the key where none can find it, and your love 
won't be stole away ; and ye’ll have a merry mind, and careless days, 
and light sleep, and ye'll die a good old woman. Shall I sing you the 
song of the little fiddler that died of love of Willie Faa’s big aunt, and 
was buried on the top of the hill in his fiddle-case ?” 

So the strange girl sang this song, which affected from first to last 
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a pedantic strain of philosophy, with a tune somewhat monotonous and 
severe, both of which, contrasted with the irresistibly absurd images 
and incidents of the tale, made old Mrs. Gillyflower’s fat sides shake 
with laughter. 

Away the girl ran again, before the laughter was half over, and was 
looking eastward once more from the same eminence—watching list- 
lessly sometimes, and sometimes more anxiously, for the distant figure 
of the returning horseman. 

Had she once been satisfied that she saw him, and that he was safe, 
she would have returned, and the preusx chevallier would never have 
known that his return had been so watched for. 

Many restless toings-and-froings had there been. 

It is now within an hour of sunset, and she hears a whistle, and 
guesses who is coming. She advances. A little black-eyed boy comes 
running up the road, that here winds with a picturesque irregularity, 
and he sees her, and raises his hands. She beckons, in her cold lofty 
way, and in a moment more he has reached her side. 

He has a story to tell. It is related with wonderful gestures and 
volubility. She stands listening, with her hand extended. They are 
quite out of sight of the house. 

Out comes her little red purse, and she gives the boy some money. 
He has a word or two more to say. He is going, but she beckons him 
back again, and has more questions to ask—possibly the old ones over 
again. 

And now she waves him off, and away goes he; and she is alone, 
looking down on the grass beside her with a pale face. 


Cuapimnr XX, 
THE NAME. 


‘Tux Girt returned to the house, and talked and laughed as usual, 
The fuss of preparation for the Squire’s return, with a keen appetite 
after his long ride, was over, and honest Martha was already predicting 
that the “darkening would come before Willie was heam,” and 
rehearsing the lecture she would give him if so it should be. 

The girl laughed. “Is he afraid of you, Mrs. Gillyflower?” asked 
she, suddenly grave again. 

“Why sud he, lass, so lang as he keeps gude hours and gude 
manners? But he kens weel eneugh he’s nobbut to tak’ care o’ 
himsel’, and Martha's weel pleased.” 

“ Wilful and wayward the young lads be— taint easy ruling them, 
ma’am,” said her young guest, with the gravity of asage. “I wonder 
how half o’ them ever lives to thirty year.” 

“Thirty year!—not they. If they warn’t looked after by wiser 
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heads, there wad na be ane o’ them left at yan score and twea—wi’ 
couds en fevers, to say nowt of the faws, en clinks, en sizzupers 
they're gettin’ ever an’ always.” 

The concluding items in old Martha’s catalogue sounded ominously 
in the girl’s ear, but she laughed again. After a little time, she left 
the kitchen unnoticed, and passed out of the hall-door. 

The renown of Lussha Sinfield was high as a master of the cudgel. 
She had heard the story of that day’s fight. A chance had given 
William Haworth the victory, but a deadly hand had struck him. 

Had not the same hand struck Tinkler Gordon, the Scot, what 
seemed but a light blow, and the Tinkler seemed never the worse for 
three whole days, and at the end of that time he sickened, and soon 
died; and it was found that the tap of Sinfield’s skilful cudgel had 
broken the brawny Tinkler’s skull. 

In the meantime, William Haworth was riding homeward. The 
sun was just at the edge of the horizon, and the melancholy glory of 
evening tinted all the landscape. 

As he rode at a walk, the byroad there making a little turn, look- 
ing over his right shoulder towards the old house, whose chimneys, 
now not three hundred yards away, rose over the familiar thorn-trees 
and elms—upon his saddle, on the left side, a hand was laid, and, with 
a quick glance, he saw his beautiful guest looking up in his face. 

That look was radiant. There was admiration, there was gratitude 
in it, The Squire drew the bridle instantly, smiling down in return. 

I daresay she thought Lussha Sinfield about the most formidable 
champion on earth. In her proud face was beaming that sympathy 
with the heroic that makes the beauty of girls almost sublime. 

“ Willie—Willie—oh Willie !—you’re hurt.” 

“ Nothing,” he laughed. 

“All for me! I'll never forget ye, Willie.” 

“T say it is nothing. Oh, howI wish it were! I wish I could lay 
down my life for you,” said this romantic Squire, whose chivalry was 
rising to a wild adoration in the light of her beauty. 

She was gazing up at him stedfastly, and speaking in her low 
sweet tones. 

“My man! And all for a poor lass!” 

“For my beautiful friend—my fairy-queen—my treasured guest !” 

“Tm a proud girl.” Suddenly there was a little sob, and a little 
gush of tears. 

Willie was by her side, and caught her hand in both his to his lips. 

* No—no, none o’ that, Willie,” she said gently, but in the old sad 
way, that was not to be gainsaid. “Tl see to your wound, Willie. 
Tll cure it myself. We have our own way of curing everything. I 
will—but oh !—that’s nothing.” 

_ Willie laughed again, and said : 
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“Tt 7s nothing—the hurt is nothing ; but—” in a changed tone he 
said—* but that you should think of me, and care for me, ever so 
little, is more than all the world and more than life to me.” 

Gazing in his face, she repeated, as if to herself, with the same 
melancholy rapture, “ My man—my man!” 

“If you trusted me better now, if you thought me ever so little 
worthier, just as a little sign that you do not quite distrust me, you 
said you would tell me, some time——” 

“My name? Oh yes! I will,” she said slowly, and very gently. “A 
strange name you'll think it. Euphan Curraple, that is it. I would 
not tell it to another here.” 

“Kuphan! It is a beautiful name! I know you ever so 
much better now, dear Euphan! Oh, Euphan!. my only, only 
love !” 

“ No—no, Willie; you don’t know me better, and you're not to talk 
so. You gave me your word. You're true-hearted—didn’t I say 
you were ?—and you'll keep your word. Get on your horse again, 
Willie, and no wild talk ; but home, and I'll follow the path.” 

“ Well, Euphan, there’s a secret between us, isn’t there ?—a secret 
in my keeping. Your name. It is only a sign of trust between us. 
God bless you for it!” 

“Come—come, Willie, up and home ; they'll wonder what keeps 
you—they'll be coming.” 

“Well, Euphan, if I were never to say it more, you are my life and 
my hope, the star of my worship! Euphan, my darling ” 

“Tf you were never to say it more, well, never say it more, Willie. 
Can’t we talk like other folk? Can’t we be kind without being foolish ? 
We should know one another longer than we are ever like to do, before 
we can tell truly what’s to say the one o’ the other. Wide is the 
world, and many kinds, and chance or change, and nothing stays, 
some in walls, some under barns, no two songs the same, and some 
that meets and ‘like, and lose; love passing like a ship at sea and 
comes no more; and so, Willie, be merry while ye may, lad, and we'll 
sing while the way lies together, and think after.” And with a light 
sad laugh, the girl waved him toward the house, and herself ran up 
the little footpath in the same direction, and was lost among the briers 
and bushes that grow through the clefts of the old grey rocks that 
peep through the sward as you mount that wild and winding way to 
Haworth Hall. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
A CHANGE, 


Wu111m Haworru’s hurt looked no trifle, but he did not mind it. 
In the veins of a young fellow in good training, and living in such 
wild free air, on good country fare, it is not blood but ichor that 
circulates, and wounds heal in no time. 

Tt seemed to him that the beautiful girl who haunted his thoughts 
rather kept out of his way—that is, he could never see her except in 
the presence of old Martha now, or of Mall Darrell. He fancied that 
she had grown thoughtful. 

Certain it was, when he was by she was silent. She was grave. She 
did not, he thought, even look at him, except when, driven to despair, 
he spoke to her. Then she spoke gently and pleasantly as ever. 

Once only he caught her smiling at some joke he addressed to Mrs. 
Gillyflower—she smiled at the roses she was arranging in a glass for 
the dresser—and William felt prouder and happier for half the day. 

What could this be? There was no affectation in the matter—there 
was no appearance of being offended; only you would have fancied 
that she was under orders to avoid a ¢éte-a-téte, and to act with a little 
more reserve. I need hardly say, however, that there was no one to 
impose any such conditions. 

William tortured himself to find reasons for it. Perhaps the cause 
was in the rapturous audacity of his talk. She had thought it over, 
perhaps, and formed resolutions in counsel with herself. 

The Squire affected to be careless, sometimes ; and was often angry, 
and always miserable. 

He had reviewed his theory of her being an escaped nun. He had 
another theory now, romantic also. Was ever wight more desperately 
in love? 

She is expecting a letter or a message, and she is meditating her 
farewell; and she has made up her mind that there shall be no 
entanglement, even of sentiment. 

“ How cold and selfish they are!” he said, in his anger. What made 
it worse still was that he sometimes heard the old sounds of merriment 
from the kitchen—the laughter and the singing—and this cruel girl 
was clearly the origin and spring of all the gaiety. 

Some girls might have affected this estrangement to pique a lover 
and make themselves more precious, or even from the mysterious 
pleasure that some find in an unexplained and smouldering quarrel— 
the pain and the submission of a suffering lover, his wanderings in the 
dark, and his pleadings for light. 

But William Haworth did not suspect his Euphan of this. He felt 
that in that character, in some respects so volatile, there was a vein of 
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common sense, decision, and dignity, where the deeper feelings were 
concerned, quite incompatible with any such shabby trifling. 

In this mood, amid these conjectures, William Haworth took his 
gun, and spent the day in a lonely march over Dardale Moss. 

The sun was touching the distant rim of the horizon, as William 
Haworth, with the butt of his gun over his shoulder, approached the 
scattered wood near Haworth Hall. 

Far away, but still a bold feature in the landscape, are visible the 
towering fells of Golden Friars. Looking towards them, as you stand 
under the group of birch-trees, with your back to the sombre moor, 
the landscape has a wild and melancholy charm of its own, especially 
in certain lights, 

Take sunset, for instance—as it now is—when, red with the mists 
that gather over that dank expanse, the sun seems sinking inch by inch 
into its black level, and throws your shadow long before you, touching 
every weed and thistle and long blade of grass with its fiery light, 
and with a softer tint lighting up the trees in the near foreground. 

Before you stands the old grey-fronted house of Haworth, its small 
windows now glimmering all over with the reflected flame of the 
west. About it, with an air of shelter and comfort, stand huge old 
trees. It is by no means a “ palatial residence,” as county historians 
often term ancient family houses. It is a homely old house, shingle- 
roofed and strongly built; and 200 years hence may find it, looking 
westward over the moss, with little or no change. 

A little in the rear, and crowning an abrupt eminence of very modest 
pretensions, rise the ruins of Haworth Castle. In this land of raid and 
rapine, no less than seven such buildings are said to have belonged to 
the family of Haworth. 

In the foreground near the margin of the moss, a little to the right, 
stands one of those mysterious relics that carry us back to cyclopean 
times. On a level, no doubt once surrounded by a forest of oak—the 
indications rather than the relics of which remain in the fragments of 
dwarf oak-wood which are to be found in that region—stands a Druidic 
ring of huge stones. Two are prostrate, and two missing—blasted, 
perhaps, and carted away in fragments to contribute to some neigh- 
bouring building. It is, however, on the whole, an imposing and very 
perfect monument of this rude and mysterious architecture. Within 
and about this silent and venerable circle—whose origin, when the first 
stone of that ruinous castle was laid, was a secret as irrecoverably lost 
as it now is—grow a few hawthorn and elder trees. I suppose it 
figures in books of topography and antiquarian works. These objects, 
partially screened by the irregular wood I have described, make the 
scene picturesque and interesting. 

No place is more solitary than this. In Sydney Smith’s phrase, 
“You must here send twelve miles, and over the fells too, for a lemon.” 
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Golden Friars is the metropolis of this stern and somewhat savage 
region, and, thus placed within the circle of dependency, I may treat 
this relation as a chronicle of Golden Friars. 

It was here, in moonlight, on that stormy night, not yet a fortnight 
since, that William had first come within the circle of a strange 
enchantment—when, like a spirit in the solitude, that beautiful girl 
stood before him. By the same path, as nearly as he could make it 
out, he now approached these tall time-furrowed stones. 

Traversing a thick screen of hawthorn and wild birch, on a sudden 
this solemn circle stood full in view. 

Not among these rude columns, but some twenty yards nearer to 
the spot where he then stood, on a slight elevation, full in the level 
light of the red sun, two figures were fixed in attitudes that betokened 
an engrossing dialogue. 

William’s step was stayed. He gazed on them, breathless. One was 
Euphan Curraple—the other was a wonderful stranger. 


Cuaptrer XXII. 
HECATE. 


Tus stranger was an old woman, dark and grim beyond anything he 
could have imagined, and resembled nothing that William had ever 
heard of but the witch of a fairy-tale. Her shoulders were humped 
with age; her face extraordinarily long and swart, the chin resting on 
her breast. Her eyes were black and vivid. She wore a very wide- 
leafed black hat, tied down over her ears with a handkerchief, and a 
short dark cloak, from the folds of which her brown bare arm was 
extended; and her fingers, on which were several rings, grasped a 
long stick, on which she leaned. 

Beautiful Euphan leaned with her shoulder, lightly, on the silvery 
stem of a birch-tree, one of three that sprang forking from the same 
root; and her arm and slender hand wound on the branch beside her, 
the small leaves of which waved and quivered slightly in answer to 
the motion, else unperceived, with which she accompanied her talk. 
Now and ‘then her narrow shapely foot peeped forth, and listlessly 
poked the little tufts of grass. 

Here, truly, were the embodied types of the graceful and the gro- 
tesque—the ugly and the beautiful—contrasted. 

The old woman is talking now. The strange mask shines in the 
setting sun, like burnished bronze. 

And now it is Euphan’s turn, and William sighs, “ How beautiful 
she is !—how beautiful !” 

What a mysterious prettiness, and novelty, and finish in all her 
movements, when a gesture or a change of attitude accompanies her 
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speech! How strange and sinister the bright-eyed hag, who now and 
then, as she talks, lifts the point of her stick, and makes little diagrams 
and circles in the air! The shrivelled hand, the fixed smile, the hawk- 
like eye and myriad wrinkles, lend a malignant force to that picture 
of a witch performing an incantation. 

Now they join hands. ‘The old woman’s head is nodding in time to 
some last words; and now she walks, with her hunched stoop and 
wiry gait, swiftly enough to the old Druidic ring, close by, through 
which her path lies. As she reaches these tall grey stones, she turns, 
extending her long shrunken arm towards the girl, with an uncertain 
wave in the hand, as if pronouncing a farewell benediction. As she 
does so, William thinks she sees him; for it seemed, far as she was, 
that her piercing black eyes were directed suddenly on him. He had 
caught her eye, he felt. She remained fixed, for a moment or two. 
Then—had she made a sign to the girl?—she turned again, and dis- 
appeared among those hoary stones and bushes. 

Euphan Curraple looked towards William, smiled—not kindly, he 
thought—and remained where she was. 

The young Squire was nettled. Here was a secret conference—a 
secret influence, he assumed—advising, and planning, going on; and 
he not informed even of the subject of it! He was stung and angry. 
Yet, could anything be more unreasonable? What right on earth had 
he to all this girl’s confidence ? 

Is not the whole Court of Love near akin to Bedlam? Is ever love 
without jealousy? And what madder than jealousy—save love itself? 

If William had reflected for a moment, being proud, I think he 
would have walked straight home without troubling Euphan with a 
word. But, being impulsive too, he walked straight up to her, and 
raised his hat ironically, and said: 

“T’m so afraid I’ve interrupted a conversation.” 

“Why need ye raise your hat, sir, to a gipsy girl?” 

The avowal did not come by surprise on William. This was his 
second theory. But she interested him the more. 

“T treat all people—and your sex especially—with respect.” 

“Oh no! That was banter, sir, and you're angry.” 

“Angry? Nota bit. Why should 1?” 

“Very true—why should you?” she replied, coldly. 

“T say, I’m not angry!” said William, a little hotly. “‘ Everyone 
has their own business, and, provided that’s not interfered with, I don’t 
see what right anyone has to be angry.” 

“Tt is I that should be angry, sir,” said the girl. 

“T don’t think, lately,” said William, “I have had an opportunity 
of saying anything to incur your displeasure.” 

“You should not have watched me, sir, like that; no gentleman 
would have done so.” 
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As she spoke she waved her hand, ever so slightly, towards the spot 
where William had been standing. 

“Watch you!” said William. “I never dreamed of such.a thing. 
I was walking home, and saw you, and was surprised—little more 
than one minute; and I did not hear one word you were saying—not 
a syllable. If you knew anything of me—if you cared to under- 
stand me—you would know that I’m no such person; that’s quite 
impossible.” 

“Well, you need look no more, and guess no more; I’ve told you 
all.” 

A brilliant colour flushed under the clear brown of that beautiful 
girl, and made her splendid black eyes burn like fire. 

“You've told me only what I thought before, Euphan,” he said, in 
a tone, on a sudden, quite changed. “I have read about your race, 
ever so much, with the deepest interest. Think what you will of me, 
Euphan, but don’t think me a fool or a worldling. I treasure the 
words you said to me—words that you forget—when first you came, 
so trne and wise, containing the very secret of all the happiness that 
this sad earth can yield.” 

“Tf you had asked me, sir, when I told you my name, I'd have told 
you all; we never deny our people. There are some of them passing, 
and they’ll camp near the cat-stone, on the moss, to-night. They are 
bad gipsies; we don’t like them, but they can fetch a message, and 
that old woman had a message for me. She says I may go on safely 
to my own people, now. That was all; I would have told you, if you 
had asked me.” 

She spoke a little coldly—she looked pained. What a dignity there 
was in this young queen of nature! 


Cuaprern XXIII. 
' HE OPEN HEART. 


“T wave TOLD you the truth,” said William ; “and when you think a 
little, Euphan, you will do me justice. I have not been watching 
you; you ought to have known that I was quite incapable of that.” 

“T was wrong, sir, I’m sure. I had not time to think—I was 
angry.” 

“ Well, Euphan, you won't refuse to shake hands.” 

She laughed a little, and did shake hands. 

“ Euphan,” said William, still holding her hand in his, “you are 
the loveliest creature on earth—there is no other like you!” 

“ You don’t think so.” 

“T do, Euphan. I never dreamed of such a creature. You are 
the finest spirit, the most beautiful being—I adore you !” 
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“No—no, you don’t.” She shook her head, as if smiling the 
thought away. 

“Oh, Euphan! you wring my heart—you are cruel !” 

Euphan smiled her proud wild smile, in which expressions mingled 
strangely—something of disdain, more of compassion, also something 
beautiful of gratification. 

“You Rias talk so to us gipsy-girls, but you don’t mean it.” 

“Oh, darling! you'll break my heart. May God destroy me, but 
I do!” 


He had taken her hand, and was holding it in both his. 

“No, sir—ah no! "Tis all folly,” she said, drawing it back, with a look 
that was grave, and even sad, and, having withdrawn it, she waved it 
back, ever so little, her arm extended; but it was a prohibition 
queenlike, quite natural—even girlish, but not to be disobeyed. 

“Why did God make you so beautiful and so pitiless?” said William, 
clasping his hands. 

“ Beauty is only in the eyes that see it. We are all as we are, sir 
—we can't change.” 

“<«Sir! You call me ‘sir, and you promised to call me ‘ Willie.’” 

“Twas in play.” 

“ No—it was no jesting; I never was so in earnest in my life,” said 
William, impetuously. 

“There is a distance between us.” 

“There’s no distance, Euphan; what shall I do to prove it?” 
wildly he answered. 

“TJ don’t mean rank—there’s no rank,” she said, carelessly. “The 
real gipsy was never a servant from the time the world began.” 

“ Where is the distance, then ?” 

“Wide and wild as the sea,” she said sadly, and smiled, and was 
grave again. “My mother told me, a Gorgio, long ago, married one 
of our people—a girl he fell in love with; it was but a fancy, it could 
not be more. It would not do—never; the tame and the wild bird 
should not mate.” 

“God made us all, Euphan; there’s no such difference. I have 
read of your wild free life—there’s nothing like it. Young men of 
wealth and birth have so fallen in love with it as to renounce all, and 
follow the fortunes of the camp, and chosen beautiful wives of your 
mysterious race, and lived free and happy, and every year loved its 
liberty and beauty better, and never repented their choice, ¢ or thought 
with a sigh of the dull world they had left behind.” 

“uphan smiled a melancholy smile at these wild words : 

‘If I thought you spoke in earnest, sir, you should see me no 
more. You shan’t stay with me longer. Go your way home, Willie, 
as if you had not seen me. I'll talk no more now, nor listen no more 
now, for Euphan’s heart is heavy.” 
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“Kuphan !” he said, wild and pale, “ you are going ; if I leave you 
now I shall see you no more. Swear—that if I leave you, you will 
return as usual!” 

“T will,” she said. 

“You would not deceive me?” he pleaded. 

“T’ll go back, as you say, sir. I'll be thinking a bit here, alone ; 
and T'll go to the house again, and see you just the same as ever.” 

The Squire looked in her face for a moment; it was pale and gentle, 
and the fires of her lustrous eyes were misty. In that saddened face 
was a look he could not doubt. 

As he went homeward alone, a mad dream was whirling in his 
brain : 

“Oh Euphan! if I thought you could ever love me best of all! 
Yes, the wild free life !—there’s nothing like it; the miserable life that 
chains us to fear and drudgery is all a fallacy. Give me the life of 
the tent, the mountain march, the forest camp, the simple free 
republic, where mortals have time to think, and to enjoy, and live 
with nature—God's beautiful creation! Think no more of vain pre- 
eminence and tawdry competition, and the fever and lassitude of a 
shabby ambition. What a miserable slave I’ve been !—what a coward 
and a suicide! I’ve had enough of this. I have found courage at 
last. Beautiful Euphan! you are the spirit of liberty, who can break 
my chains, and lead me into an enchanted world !” 


Cuaprrer XXIV. 
EFURIOSO. 


Kurwan Corrarce kept her word. She was soon by old Martha’s 
side again. She was very merry. Never had the old kitchen rung 
to pleasanter peals of laughter. 

William heard these sounds, as he paced his study, in a tumult of 
fancies and feelings. He opened the door, and leaned smiling at its 
side, with his arms folded. He hardly breathed, for the voice that 
was more silvery than choirs of angels in his ear was dimly audible in 
the merriment: and oh! how clear, and though the faintest, the only 
one he heard. He sighed, in his lonely rapture. 

A world as new as the world of spirits was opening to him. These 
sounds of merriment were of good augury to him, he hoped. Had 
she thought over all he had said, and was she happy? Oh! if that 
friendless being could only love him as he loved her—hand-in-hand, 
through enchanted ground, they would walk henceforward together ! 

His darling was there—his idol, his muse, his beautiful spirit—and 
everything was interesting; the tick of his old Dutch clock was 
musical; the light of fairyland was on the panels of his homely 
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house. The look down the dim passage was a gaze into beautiful 
futurity. O Time! wing on, and bear him swiftly to the gate of his 
paradise ! 

Next morning, just as usual, Euphan was there, very merry, at 
breakfast with old Martha. 

You are not to suppose that she was a useless visitor. Ready to 
lend a hand whenever it was needed—very quick, very neat was she, 
and could use her needle for half an hour as well as any. She was 
a wise adviser, too, in all household matters; and old Martha had come, 
by this time, habitually to consult her—obliquely and accidentally, 
as it were; for the old housekeeper had her pride of rule and care, 
but made no secret of her opinion that the lass had a good notion of 
housekeeping, and would make a very pretty housewife in time. 
And anything she did was pleasantly done, with a song or a story. 

Now it was the last loitering five or ten minutes after their last cup 
of tea, when Mall had gone to her work in the scullery, or among 
the poultry, and she and Mrs. Gillyflower were alone, each on her 
clumsy kitchen-chair, at the opposite side of the little deal table on 
which their cloth was spread—clumsy, but also beautifully white. 

“There’s a song I used to laugh at,” said the handsome stranger, 
smiling down upon her hands that lay on the table—“about a poor 
girl that loved a prince, and the prince loved her, ever so much, and 
he would have married her; but she bethought her, how his father 
the king, and his mother the queen, would rate him, and his lords 
and great folk despise him, and how he would be made little of, and 
sorry—and all for her sake. And just because she loved him too well, 
she would not marry him—and wasn’t she a big fool ?” 

“ Never a bigger,” acquiesced Martha. 

“She was called Dun Alice, and he was the Lord of Linton, and a 
king’s son. And will ye miss the song, and the dances, and all the 
nonsense—and think of me when I’m gone away ?” 

And suddenly, leaning across the table, she kissed old Martha on 
the cheek ; and Martha caught her close to her heart, and said : 

“Gone, lass! Ye shan’t think o’ that for mony a day. I would not 
know my old self, or the old house, or the fields without ye, my 
bonny rogue !” 

And thus saying, old Martha rose abruptly, with a little laugh, and 
trotted away to the dresser, and then to the cupboard—or (as in that 
northern region they term it) the “catmallison”— and was busy over 
cups and flagons, in an instant; for she did not choose people to see 
her eyes wet, and dried them hastily, with her back turned, and 
speaking hilariously all the time. 

William was not likely to make a secret of his love anywhere. But 
he could not tell how Euphan might resent his letting Martha guess 
it, and therefore he had to act with circumspection, Sorely it tried him, 
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as you may fancy, to know that she was so near, and yet so effectually 
hidden from him. As to reading, that was quite out of the question ; 
equally so was his remaining in his study. He was in a state of the 
sublimest restlessness. 

Quietly, with an unavowed fear of old Martha Gillyflower, he let 
himself out, gently, by the hall-door, and stood leaning on the outer 
edge of the porch, vainly looking for Euphan, listening for her voice. 

Then the young Squire walked away through the trees to the right, 
and, making a detour, reached the wood of thorn and birch, oak and 
hazel, that skirts the moss, and so up again, by the Druid ring of tall 
stones—always, henceforward, an enchanted region for him. 

Quite lonely it now was, and beyond it, through rugged glades of 
scattered dwarf oak and birch, he still looked in vain. 

He was in the aeme of his fever—he could not rest. Those who 
measure all things by mundane prudences and proprieties will regard 
his infatuation with proper astonishment and disgust. There are 
others to whom it will appear essential true love, and in so far 
heavenly as it was uncontaminated by the sordid. The inner man, 
the xapéva, the spiritual man who is to live for ever, is the shrine of 
every celestial affection. There reside the true and the loving in all 
human nature. If not there, both are extinct, and what is then that 
inner man? An immortal principle of evil, the Satanic lord of the 
tabernacle of the flesh, which is not, as in the happier man, a veil 
through which, as in the countenance, the glory of the inner love and 
truth shines forth ; but a fixed and a goodly mask, within which lurks 
and rules a satanic stranger. When, from the celestial tenant in the 
other, shines forth a sudden truth or affection—how the heavenly 
spirits thrill with a strange delight! In this law is the life of what 
we call romance—that noble folly, which to some seems so ridiculous, 
and to others so beautifully wise. 

William is now walking in his dream—in his delirium. The in- 
toxication is not, as in some, selfish. Generous madness !—who can 
charm it into sanity, or impose on it the laws of plodding quietude ? 
Will it listen to reason, or be strapped down on its bed? Alas! no; 
it will talk from its frenzy, and enjoy its suicidal liberty—and gather 
supernatural strength from its very mania. 

Euphan liked, when the sun shone out, to sit on a stile, or under 
an old tree, or to wander up and down the hedgerows—with the dog by 
her side, or the bird’s cage in her fingers—singing sometimes, sometimes 
silent, and sometimes talking to her mute companions 
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Cuapter XXV. 
THE STONE AND TREE. 


Many svcn excursions “the young Squire” made that day, in vain. 
Tt was in the evening, on the old weird ground, where, among the wild 
woods, stand the huge grey blocks of the Druid worship, that he saw 
his love at last. 

“ Kuphan! I feared I was never to find you.” 

She laughed ; and was not there, under her clear brown tint, a 
beautiful crimson, for a minute flooding up, and then ebbing softly away? 

“How did this wild bird come to me?” thought William, as he 
looked on her with a tender wonder. 

And so he began to talk, approaching that with which his heart 
was fullest. 

“T told you I had read,” he said, “ of beautiful girls of your race, 
Euphan, who have married into ours, and they and their daughters have 
become great ladies; and they have continued to maintain friendship 
with their own people, and have done them, in their day, great 
services,” 

“They were bad gipsies, though,” said Euphan, with a shake of her 
small head, and a smile. ‘“ There’s but the one way—the wild life or 
the tame. They could never come back, like a bird that has been 
tamed ; her own will shun her.” 

“But, oh! if she loved the man, could not she leave all, and be 
happy ?” said William. 

Again that beautiful tint dyed her cheeks, There was a silence, 
and her eyes were lowered to the fern, with which the tip of her slim 
shoe was fiddling. 

“She might leave all, but she could not be happy, for she'd always 
know he'd a’ done wiser to have married one of his own. But ’tis 
nothing to me,” she said, with a slight fierce change, and her eyes 
glanced by his with a sudden flame ; and then, with a cold contemptuous 
carelessness, she continued: “I care for nothing—no one—not even 
myself. I’m a young lass—nineteen I count young—and I’m happy 
enough ; let them settle their affairs that has such nonsense to manage, 
and when I hear the story ‘twill make Euphan laugh hearty. There’s 
many a man has been kind to me, and I'll give him my hand, and wish 
him luck from my heart,and glad to say a good-natured word to him; but 
for love, I don’t know what it is, and for its sake I would not pluck that 
weed. hat’s not Euphan—she’s not like that ; there'll never live the 
man she’d walk a mile to meet, or fret an hour if he was to go for ever.” 

She stood, pale, and smiling, with her fiery eyes on William, with a 
cruel pride. 

The worst pain he had ever known was at William’s heart as he 
looked on the graceful cold girl. For a little time he was silent. 
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“‘T won't leave you, Euphan, even for that,” he said, in the low 
tone of a deeply wounded man. And so beginning, little by little, he 
recounted the wild story of his love—and on, and on, into passionate 
pleading. “Don’t turn—don’t go; it costs you but a moment's 
patience to hear me out, and when it’s over you'll say you don’t like 
me, and never can like me, or let me hope for your love.” 

“T could not say that, Willie,” she answered, with her hands locked 
together, and looking at him, as he stood by her shoulder, with such a 
pale mournful face as painter never dreamed. “ Willie, where was the 
use of breaking Euphan’s heart? I wish I liked ye less—I might be 
happy then.” 

“Oh God!—my darling!” he said, and his face was pale, in his 
rapture. as that of a man who had received his death- wound. 

“ Willie—Willie—Willie,” she said, as gently as a child—each 
“Willie” sounding like a sob—“ you don’t know; you shouldn’t a’ 
spoke kind to me—you should a’ let me go.” 

“Oh, Euphan!” he cried, with a dreadful thought, “ you like some 
one else—you like another better!” 

“ Never, never!—no, Willie, never. There’s none, and never was, 
but only you. But, for all that, the night ye found me in the storm, 
standing by the stone, ‘twould a’ been well if you had passed me by— 
or better,” she said, with a sudden wild sob, “if ye had put your gun 
to my head and shot me.” 

The anguish of an uncertainty dashed his rapture. Proud, pale, 
happy, yet with the same strange anguish, he held her hand clasped 
in both his, and looked with dilated gaze for his unknown fate in her 
beautiful face. For a time not a word was spoken—he wondering, in 
tumultuous silence, what grief lay at the little heart that was so near 
him. At last he said, scarcely above a whisper : 

“ Euphan !—Euphan, darling! say, I implore, what it is!” 

“Tis oniy—nothing ; only Euphan’s heart is sore.” 

“You don’t doubt me? Oh, Euphan! you are not so cruel. You 
said I was true-hearted,” pleaded the young Squire. “ You could not 
think me false.” 

“No; if I hada’ thought that, I would a’ never looked at you,” she 
said, with a cold fierce smile and tone of disdain, that seemed to chill 
him; and she went on, like herself: “No, no, Willie—never, no; 
nothin’ false in you—a gentleman, true and high—a one to live and 
die for. Oh, Willie! the world’s all wrong.” And with these words 
came a sudden gush of tears. 

Hastily she laid her hands across her eyes, and turned, and walked 
hurriedly backwards and forwards within the circuit of the grey monu- 
mental blocks among which they stood. William followed; but with 
her hand, in her wayward mood, she impatiently pushed him back, 
and continued, with a passionate step, to walk to and fro, 
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She stopped, and looked up and down, and clasped her hands, and 
stamped. 

“Oh! mad—mad! Did ye ever see a fool like Euphan? The sky, 
nor the grass, nor my own voice, nor nothing, is like itself—all’s gone 
changed. I know ye so short a time, Willie, and can I never forget 
ye? The quiet times long ago!—children’s very happy. Just a wee 
thing, four years old, stretching after flowers in the tan. Oh! why 
didn't they let me drown that time, and this poor heart wouldn't a’ 
been beatin’ now !” 

It seemed to Willie that this flood of feeling must be suffered to 
rush and eddy its own way into quiet; he had laid his arm against 
one of the huge old stones, and leaned, following her with the sad 
eyes and patient love that watch the tossings and ravings of 
sickness. 

With a change of mood she came to his side, and laid her small 
Oriental hand on his shoulder, looking up into his face, with a sad 
childlike trust in her eyes, She said, very low and softly : 

“You've handsome hair—soft, rich brown. Ah! yes, my handsome 
Willie, that fought for me.” 

“My beautiful spirit! Here I found you,” said he, enthusias- 
tically. 

“What will your fortune be, Willie?—what ? I won’t tell your 
fortune now. Well, am I to call ye ‘ Willie’?” 

Though her eyes were upon him, it was not as if she asked Willie, 
but something else. 

William Haworth smiled, and laid his hand tenderly on her 
shoulder, with the adoration of all his manly heart. 

“T'll tell it to-morrow—shall I?—and Euphan’s too. And I must 
have a bit of your hair, mind—Wiilie’s hair. “I'will be a good 
fortune, and you'll be a great man. Some kind grief first, and then 
all good after; and Euphan’s will be a long one, and—a short.” 

As she spoke thus softly, as it were, to herself, with her fingers 
over his shoulder, she was choosing a lock of the silken-brown hair, 
that grew, in long curls, at the back of his head. It was quietly, as 
if she had a right to it, and she never asked him. 

He smiled fondly down at her, as he might on a beautiful wayward 
child. 

And now up come her tiny scissors, tied to thin blue-silk ribbon ; 
and she snips off the lock of brown hair gravely, and holds it before 
her sad eyes, and then winds a little bit of red thread fast round it, 
and places it in her bosom. 

She looked up now, with her pretty laugh. 

“Ain’t we queer cats, and never thinks o’ one thing—no, not half 
an hour? Come, now; and look ye, we are going to be merry, now ; 
cryin’ comes in change and time; and time and change will dry 
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our tears again, and I am going to make ye laugh with the dance we 
danced before. Ah, lad—if we had but a clever fiddler! I'll go home 
alone, mind.” 

She smiled over her shoulder as she turned away, and had reached 
the farthest stone of the ring, when she turned her head, stopping, 
and looking at him, said softly, to herself, “One other look ;” and her 
look was all the sadder that her smile still lingered there, and then, 
with a little wave of her hand, away ran the pretty stranger, with a 
tread light and proud as a deer’s. 


Cuapter XXVI. 
THE BED UNTREASURED. 


Ir was a merry evening at Haworth House. William smoked his 
pipe in the kitchen chimney-nook, for his half-hour, which grew to 
twice as long; and quaint song and dance made the hour hilarious, 
pretty, long remembered. 

All is over now. He is in his study. The Dutch clock, in the 
firelight, ticks briskly ; and its friendly face glows kindly over the 
young man’s romantic dreams of the Robin Hood life that is before 
him, with his nutbrown maid. The passion so sublime, the scenery 
so wild—all that is so true and yet so visionary— 


* All that time has disenchanted,” 


All the house, but this room, is dark now. Im a little time more 
he, too, is in his bed, and fast asleep. Deep in the night comes a 
dream. How it began—what it was about—he forgets. Only he 
hears in it the wild song: 


*'The hawthorn-tree 
Is dear to me, 
The elver-stone likewise— 
The lonely air 
That lingers there, 
And thought, that never dies.” 


The distant song, in his dream, sounded clear and sad. He started 
up, listening, with a beating heart. The notes seemed still in his ear. 
But the night-air was silent. The scenery of his dream had flown, 
and there was darkness only when he tried to recall it. It was as if 
he had dreamed only of a sweet voice issuing from darkness. 

He sighed deeply, listening on. An unaccountable melancholy was 
heavy at his heart—that pure deep melancholy of a farewell in child- 
hood, that hardly ever returns in after-life. 

Yet, why should it last ? All was a dream. Nothing is changed. 
And so, after a while, he falls asleep again, and no dream comes. 
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Early he awakes, and is out among the trees in the morning air, 
with the restlessness of a lover. All his future is sweet with the 
opening flowers, and sparkles in the morning sun, and rustles with 
the freedom of the forest. 

But that morning a change is to befall him. 

He is now back again in his study ; and at some time past nine 
o'clock, old Martha comes in, in a great taking, and stands to harangue 
him without closing the door. Her jolly old face is pale; she 
gesticulates indignantly, and is in a great excitement. 

What she had to tell was this: Euphan, the girl, had totally dis- 
appeared. It was no accidentally late ramble in the fields or wood- 
lands. The red bag, with the things she had brought with her, was 
gone ; her grey cloak, which she never took in her walks with her, was 
gone also. She had made her bed, and the forsaken room was neat 
as ever, and the flowers stood in the glass on the little table beside 
the window. She must have visited the bedside of Mall, for some 
silver in a little bit of blue silk was pinned to the cover of her pillow, 
and a pretty little carved ivory needlecase, that Martha Gillyflower 
used to admire, was found tied round with a bit of silk ribbon in a 
bow, and in like manner pinned over old Martha’s head. The hall- 
door and back-door were undisturbed; but the side-door, that opened 
on what was called the meadow, was unbarred, and through it she 
had gone. 

William Haworth stands before her, like a ghost, speechless—his 
face ashy-white. For a long time he can’t believe the story, and she 
has to repeat it over and over. Still he can’t believe it—won't 
believe it. 

He stalks by old Martha’s side from room to room, to visit the 
evidences of the flight, in dumb half-credulous panic. Old Martha 
is at his elbow, denouncing, in her grim northern dialect, the ingrati- 
tude of the lass who has turned her back on her best friends without 
a “ God-b’-wi’-ye,” and “out o’ window wi’ her like a bird, and, God 
knows, none but a daffy would wish her back, the graceless lass!” 

“She’s gone!” said William, wildly. “My God! why didn’t you 
look after her? She’s gone!—you’ve let her go! I shall never see 
her again; and I charge you with it all!” 

He shook his hand in the air distractedly, as if he could have cursed 
her; and he looked so scared and furious that Martha could not 
“find,” as they say, “her tongue.” She stared at him, with her 
mouth agape, for the second that he stood thus—and then he was 
gone, and the hall-door clapped after him; and when she had re- 
covered breath, she said : 

“Agoy! there’s a rageous lad for ye! Here's a clitter-clatter! 
An’ all this coil, an’ rampin’ an’ rearin’, acos a firligig lass like that 
takes the road by night, and off to seek aunters, like that! Hey I 
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bin winkin’ all this time, en Willie in love wi’ the lass! Who'd a’ 
thought they wor so sly? Weel! I say, he shud nae hev made that 
undacent hirdum-durdum ; she’s a graceless lass, howe’er it be. But 
T sud-na ca’ her a firligig ; she’s nane o’ that lids. Na—na, puir thing! 
she was as harmless, and had as many tricks, as a kittling,” she con- 
tinued, softening. “ Bonny and winsome she was. I could a’most 
wimple like a child—but, oh! she'll come back—she could not do so 
—she'll come again.” 

So old Martha—excited and disquieted—ruminated, thinking 
sometimes one thing, and sometimes another. Sometimes her anger 
was kindled against Euphan, who seemed in her eyes an artful 
“hizzy ” who had ensnared the affections of the Squire of Haworth ; 
and sometimes she fancied that she had flown to prevent her losing 
her heart to a gentleman quite out of her rank; and sometimes she 
thought only of the change, and how the hour would be dull 
without Euphan. 


CrarTerR XXVII. 
PURSUIT. 


Wuu1aM did not return that night—nor for two long years. During 
that time he travelled all England over. By woods and wilds, by 
moss and moor, wherever a fleeting gipsy camp was pitched, his 
wandering search was directed. 

Euphan Curraple—any tidings of her? He would make it worth 
their telling. ‘They should have what they asked for the discovery. 
These strange people listened to his earnest imploring appeals, gravely 
and civilly—sometimes thoughtfully—and spoke together in their 
own language; but always it ended in their saying that they knew 
no such person. People of the name they knew, but no Euphan 
Curraple. 

He tracked his old adversary, Lussha Sinfield. That rogue did not 
like him, for a gipsy can bear most things better than being foiled at 
the game on which he prides himself by a “Gorgio.” Still the 
Squire’s money was as good coin as another man’s, and William 
offered it freely for any tidings of Euphan. 

The man eyed him with a dark steady gaze; he was civil, and 
heard him out, and was silent for a while after he had done. 

Sinfield’s grey and chestnut had been sold, I suppose ; old Cowper 
was holding a cart-horse by a halter when the Squire reached them. 
They stood under a group of two or three trees at the edge of a 
common, where a little brook runs by, and meant to make a halt of 
some hours. 

Sinfield looked out of the corners of his large dark eyes, as if at a 
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distant object, and repeated: “Euphan Curraple! I can’t say, I’m 
sure ; I'll ask my partner.” 

And he turned on his heel, and walked to his comrade. William’s 
heart beat violently as he watched him, and a mist seemed to cover 
his eyes. 

Sinfield leaned across the horse’s back, and talked with his com- 
panion in their own tongue. The old gipsy looked hard at the Squire, 
as they talked low, for a while. Then the young man turned about, 
and tald William, carelessly : 

“ No—he don’t know no such woman.” 

“Did you tell him all I said?” exclaimed William. “ Here! I 
say—you're Cowper, I saw you at the fair—I’li pay you what you 
please, if only you'll tell me where I may hear anything of Euphan 
Curraple.” 

“There’s many a woman might tell you,” said the surly old 
fellow. 

“Where ?” asked William, with his soul at his lips. 

“What is she to you?” Cowper replied, in turn, with a question. 

“She was a guest at Haworth, and she’s gone,” he answered; “and 
we don’t know what's become of her.” 

“ And how should we?” answered Cowper, gruftly. 

“Who are those women you spoke of,” urged William, “ who 
could tell me anything of her ?” 

“Such as lives in tents,” said Sinfield ; and Cowper nodded. 

“ Ay, ‘tis them I mean,” said the old man, who was now stuffing 
his pipe with tobacco. 

“ Gipsies ?” said William. 

“Why not ?” answered Cowper. 

“ Are there any near here ?” he asked, with a hope strangely rising 
into agony at his heart. 

“ There’s five tents at Tarlton.” 

“That's about ten miles away?’ said William, pointing with his 
arm northward. 

“ And a bit, ” added Sinfield. 

The old fellow lighted his pipe. 

“Is she with them?” asked William, awaiting the answer—with 
what feelings you may guess. 

“« Not as we know,” interposed Sinfield ; “ you know more about that 
young woman yourself than me and Cowper does, I’m thinkin’.” 

“ And—and what are they likely to tell me?” asked William. 

“Cross their hands with gold and they'll tell ye,” said the old man, 
sternly, at the same time carelessly. 

And he and Sinfield both again looked hard at the Squire. 

“Do they know?—Do you think they know?—How do they 
know ?” asked William, all in a gush. 
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“ By the planets, and the hand—how else ?” said old Cowper, spitting 
on the ground. 

“They'll tell you what they knows, and very like they'll tell ye 
what ye want.” 

“Come, now,” said William, suddenly, “I know all about you. You 
and he, there, were pursuing that young girl Euphan Curraple ; and, 
for anything I know, you may have waylaid her as she went; and by 
| if she’s either hurt or missing, P’ll make you out, though you 
were hid under a mountain ; and if I don’t hear of her within a week, 
I'll have a warrant from the nearest magistrate, and arrest you both.” 

Old Cowper looked at him from the corners of his eyes, and smoked 
on contemptuously. 

“That’s a d d rum way to talk to honest men,” said Sinfield, 
with a swarthy flush, and a dangerous gleam from his dark eyes. 
“How do you know we ever heard her name? I don't care a 
blast! I’m d d if I ever saw her in my days! You're talkin’ like 
that stick, mayhap; the oak ain’t out o’ your head yet.” 

And he switched his clenched hand, as if dealing a blow with his 
cudgel. 

William saw the ridicule and folly of a new row with these fellows ; 
and a moment’s reflection assured him of the improbability that one so 
cautious and astute, and, one way or other, so well-informed about their 
movements, should in reality have misdirected her way, and fallen into 
that danger. 

“ Well,” said William, “ you may be good fellows enough, though I 
don’t think you have much to boast about oak-sticks; but if you do 
know, you may as well tell, and I'll make it better for you than I said— 
I will, indeed.” 

“We knows nothing, him nor me, about her. D——iit! isn’t once 
enough ? Don’t ye think we’d like what ye offers well enough? It 
takes a while at horse-dealin’ to turn that money, I'll swear-—doesn’t 
it, Cowper ?” 

And Sinfield laughed angrily. 

Cowper smoked on, listlessly. William waited in vain. 

“ Well, we shall see,” said William, with a heavy sigh. “T’ll try 
the people at Tarlton, as you say.” 

“You'll give us something to drink, after all that ?” said Cowper, as 
the Squire turned his horse’s head away, and William threw him a 
shilling that was loose in his pocket. And after he had got some way, 
looking back suddenly, he saw the two gipsies looking steadily after 
him, and fancied they were conversing upon the interview that had 
just ended. 

They did not turn away, or affect to conceal it; on the contrary, 
they continued to follow him with their eyes, steadily, till he was oul 
of sight. 
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Cuapren XXVIII. 


A HOPE. 


Ir was nightfall when the Squire of Haworth reached the common 
of the little village of Tarlton, and beheld the gipsy tents and fires 
dimly before the darkening screen of wood, under the shelter of a 
green bank. 

He dismounted, and led his weary horse up to the nearest tent. 
Every man who is good for anything knows, or at least remembers, 
the flutter and yearning with which he approached the place where 
he suspects his beloved may possibly be. Let him magnify this a 
thousandfold, and bring it up to the point of anguish, and he will 
guess what William felt as he strode across the twilight grass, toward 
this solitary little camp of the gipsies. 

And now he was among them, his horse by the bridle. They saw a 
tall young man, with something fine in his bearing—pale, melancholy, 
and with the light of an intense anxiety in his eyes. 

People less shrewd would have known that a call at such an hour 
indicated an unusual agitation. 

A tall handsome gipsy, with very dark face, and a bright-coloured 
handkerchief about his neck, stood with his arms folded, and his feet 
apart, smoking in front of the tent. William hesitated. He would 
rather ask the women. An instinctive trust, in such a case, in 
feminine sympathy determined him. As he drew near, dogs barked, 
and a pet fox yelped, and a startled parrot screamed from the shadow 
of the tents of this pet-loving people. The man drove back the dogs 
without disturbing his pose or his pipe, with a backward cut or two of 
the switch he held, in the air. 

“You'd like your fortune told ?” the man asked, civilly. 

The Squire assented, and a sibyl of the same dark race emerged- 
not a young woman, nor yet old—-somewhere about eight-and-thirty, a 
dark black-haired matron, with a “ rom” lying his length by the tent- 
fire smoking, and half-a-dozen wild little “charies” playing and 
gabbling together, and teasing a donkey. 

So he crossed her hand and the fortune was told, and then again he 
crossed it; aud they grew more confidential, and William made his 
tempting promises, and asked his earnest questions. She listened, and 
answered not, but signed to a girl who was lurking betore a tent-door, 
and in a low tone gave her a message. 

From a tent in the rear—the tent perhaps of the chief—she returned, 
accompanied by a mahogany-coloured old woman, smiling, fierce-eyed ; 
and the handsome girl who had summoned ber, extending her arm, 
with the palm downward, indicated their visitor and his prophetess, 
and looking round the sky to guess the weather, or (as one might fancy) 
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to read the stars, that had begun to glimmer, she stooped, and 
re-entered the tent from which she had come. 

The old woman raised her dark bony arm, regarding the sibyl with 
a fixed smile, and William’s dark-eyed sorceress left him, and talked 
for a minute or two with the crone, whose countenance changed not ; 
though the Squire, who watched intently, saw that she made one or 
two gestures, that were solemn and grim, as she spoke. 

The old woman departed, and the sorceress returned. 

“ No,” she said, in the same calm tone, ‘“‘ we don’t know such a 
person, nor no such name ; but let me see your hand.” 

“Ts she,” thought William, “about to make a circuitous revelation 
of facts, by way of prediction ? And does she mean thus to mark what 
she regards as a betrayal, and to secure the reward I promise ?” 

But when it came, the disclosure was only this—that the person he 
was most anxious to see had not gone the way he supposed, but 
southward, and that she would soon be in Devonshire. 

No more could he expect. 

With a heavy heart he wished her “Good night,” and rode slowly 
away. 

“These people,” he thought, “are a freemasonry-—impenetrable 
and peculiar. Their suspicion of us is profound. ‘Their fidelity to 
their race is plainly incorruptible. Some irreparable disgrace attaches 
to the least betrayal; and the worst among them cannot be tempted 
to tell the secrets of the others. There is that Sinfield, who would 
injure her gladly, if he could; but he will not, for any sum I can offer, 
tell me one syllable about her; and yet he must know, generally, as 
he did before, something of her movements.” 

With the anguish of this thought, he rode his tired horse slowly 
through the twilight mist, toward the little inn of Tarlton. 

But hope, that never leaves us absolutely or very long, soon re- 
turned, and pleased the Squire of Haworth with the same fancy that 
had cheered him before. 

Sinfield, he thought, might have sent him on to the gipsy camp at 
this place, knowing that these people were possessed of the information 
that he sought; and they, in turn, clothed the fact he wanted in this 
prophetic guise, and, one day or other, might extract from his gratitude 
the reward they could not take on the terms on which it was offered. 
Thus once more the light of hope was kindled. If only he could see 
her face again, and plead his own cause with the wild despair and 
adoration of love !—she was not cruel; she would relent, and save him. 
Otherwise he must die! 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE WANDERER. 


THE madness of the Squire of Haworth increased rather than abated, 
as weeks were added to weeks, and months followed months, and his 
wanderings led him to nothing, and hope deferred made the heart 
sick. 

There was nothing he did not try—even advertisements in The Times, 
and offers of reward for information posted at country fairs. Every 
attempt of this kind resulted in—simply nothing. He had himself no 
faith in these devices, but it was worth knowing that he had lett 
nothing untried. All his appeals were followed by inexorable silence. 

North, south, east, west—all over England, and through its most 
devious paths, and unexplored moors and woods, and picturesque 
gipsy haunts, the young Squire pursued the phantom of his love, in 
vain. 

Sometimes, as he rode, dejected, by solitary paths, in moonlight, he 
would draw bridle suddenly, and listen, breathless, for a sweet voice, 
heard again for a moment, in fancy, and as suddenly lost, and waited 
and listened for in vain. Sometimes in darkening hollows, or in the 
shadowy forest-glades, the figure that haunted his imagination seemed 
to stand before him in the distance, and beckon him toward her. 

Sometimes farther, sometimes nearer—in the picturesque ravines 
of Derbyshire, or in the nooks of wild and solitary Dartmoor—in his 
lonely travels, deep in the night, he has seen her—approached, and 
the iilusion vanished ; and under the bank or scaur where she seemed 
to be, he has sat down, and wept the bitter tears that are shed in 
solitude, and called her beloved name to the heedless rocks and bushes 
with a deepening sense of the irrevocable. 

Heaven knows, in those days of exalted imagination and wild sorrow, 
how near to madness he may have been! 

But Time, the consoler, works his slow but sure mercies. Not that 
consolation which grief, in its first wild agony, most fears—forget- 
fulness—or the subsidence of the first passionate affection ; for who, 
in his wildest agony, would drink of the waters of Lethe, and think no 
more of the beloved and lost ? 

The chase is over—-he will never see her more. In stilly evening, 
in the soft gloom, in the dark archways of the old trees, in the 
melancholy chasms of the ruins of Hazelden, or in the gloaming by 
“the hawthorn-tree” and “ elver-stone,” he sees a beautiiul phantom. 
Or when “ the call” ison the air—that far-off sighing sound, by which, 
in the North-country, they foretell the coming storm-—the lonely 
Squire sometimes hears, like a voice from another shore (so faint), 
the silvery laughter and sad tones of his love. 
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The tumult is ended, and the melancholy, which Hope disturbs no 
more, is come. 

Two years have passed, and the Squire is at Haworth—at home. 
The broken thread of his old life is, as it were, reknit. 

Have these two years, filled with a wild episode, been quite lost ? 
They will be the best remembered of all his life, though never told to 
any. They will sweeten and sadden all his future thoughts; and, no 
doubt, they have wrought their good and enduring work upon a 
character elevated by suffering. 

He has returned to his books and his work ; graver, more thoughtful, 
more gentle he has grown. Otherwise, prudent people will see no 
change. It will just be, in their opinion, that William Haworth has 
returned to his senses—is quite sobered, and that his heart is once 
more in his sensible plans, and bent on winning his way in this arduous 
world. 

But the romance of life is not over. While memory lives it will 
never die. ‘There is no one to speak to—no one who cares, or will 
ever know about it, now. But it will never die, for a year or an hour, 
till William Haworth dies. A man’s works and his words are not 
always his life. The real life of the man is his dream and his love. 
Blessed is he for whom both are high and pure! 

William is working now as hard as ever, and things go on in their 
old humdrum way at Haworth, duller than before. For, never to 
return, a vision from a wonderful land has lighted up that homely 
place and vanished, and the walls seem to darken and contract; and 
talk is tasteless, and the air drowsy. Not for a long time will any 
one care to laugh there; and work is work, and something always 
wanting. 

Old Martha for a long time used to look toward the fields, and the 
thorn-trees, and the half-hidden grey columns among the copse, in 
the untold hope that some day would see her returning “home” with 
her old smile and song, and her arch pranks, to make Haworth alive 
again. 

But never more was that to be; and so, gradually, the hope died 
out, and Haworth was just a grey old house, as before, and the moss 
a wide black sea before it, and the people lonely. 

Old Martha’s jealousy of the girl who had made Master Willie 
“daft” almost, had passed away, though it sometimes helped a little 
to reconcile her to her flight. Perhaps she was a little sore, too, at 
her leaving the old house and kind faces so easily. Also she missed 
her. And Mall’s heart also was heavy, and her eyes filled, when she 
thoucht of her. 

William’s thoughts were for himself alone. Sweetbrier—Euphan 
was often thonght of, but seldom named in that house. It was like a 
place in which the darling of the house had died. 
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Great changes were coming in William Haworth’s life—one of those 
sudden changes of destiny which sometimes befall poor men who are 
richly connected. A very simple series of events, no one very un- 
likely by itself, and turning upon the order in which so inevitable an 
event as death may reach some four or five people, will make a golden 
transformation in the lite of such a man. 

It was nothing in the fairyland of ‘Debrett.’ No title had reached 
him. It was simply an estate, the right to which two or three un- 
likely deaths had transmitted to him, with the swift zigzag of a flash 
of lightning. 

He has not gone to India; no need now of any such emigration. 
New duties have grown up about him—occupations, privileges, cares. 
But he is unchanged—gentle, manly, generous still, the same in heart. 
He has long left the solitudes of Haworth, to which, however, for a 
month or so, he returns every autumn, and shoots a little over the 
moss and the heath, and fishes in the Dwyle, as in old times. 

By stone and tree the midnight shadows come and go, but the 
beautiful phantom of his earlier youth has faded from year to year, 
and comes no more. Still in the deep well of memory, where secrets 
lie, he sees it. He can look, as men look in after-years upon a 
miniature, unseen by any, and solitary tears roll over the face that 
will smile no more in the light of those features. 

But in the grosser light of the world his work must now be 
done. Its cares and labours are upon him. These are but the 
intervals. 

Ten years have passed since the night when, with his gun on his 
shoulder, after the long march over the moss, he first saw Euphan 
Curraple, and offered her shelter, and placed her in the care of good 
old Martha Gillyflower. How far away it all seems now! How it 
has receded into perspective ! 

William Haworth is married. The kindest and truest of husbands, 
the gentle highborn lady, his wife, adores him. One beautiful child, a 
little girl now more than three years old, makes their house bright. 

William is now a Member of Parliament, and has taken to his House 
of Commons’ work with the love of distinction and contempt of labour 
which belong to his energetic character. 

Things are changed since the old life at Haworth. 


CHAPTER XXX, 


THE DREAM. 


‘(HE Sxssion is not over, although it is the first week in August. It 
cannot last many days longer. There will be no House to-night, and 


William has taken a long ride into the country. He takes the road 
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by which his pretty wife and little girl are returning. That gentle 
lady, with their one little daughter, has passed the day before with a 
friend, some eight-and-twenty miles out of town. 

William surprises the beloved travellers at the little wayside 
posting-house where they change their horses. Here he kisses his 
treasures, and they have their quiet little chat, and she thanks him 
with all her heart. 

And then she says, as they get into the carriage, smiling in 
William’s face, for he has mounted his horse, and he smiles down 
upon her, answering : 

“You know your promise? You are to go your own pace and 
your own way home, and you are not to ride by the carriage, where 
you'll be covered with dust; and we'll meet there, and talk ever so 
much.” 

“My good little darling is always thinking of other people,” he 
answered, fondly. 

“ And you must—you'll promise ?” 

“T will—I do,” he laughed. 

“ Well then, you must ride on before.” 

“Tmperious little woman, I obey !” 

And he smiled and nodded, and rode on. 

There was nothing in particular to trouble William Haworth ; but 
why was there, that day, the melancholy of a foreboding at his heart ? 
As he reached the old Forest of Epping he had slacked his pace. 
Sunset was approaching. The gold and red were in the western 
clouds, and the amber-and-green tints of evening in the sky, across 
which, with a drowsy cawing—the only sounds upon the air—the 
crows were sailing homeward to their cover. 

Just in that transitory light, “a fairer sadder scene” he could not 
have fancied. He dismounted, and led his horse along the edge of 
the road, hoping that the carriage might overtake him, as it soon did. 
And so a ten minutes’ ramble was agreed on; William leading his 
horse, his pretty wife engrossed with the laughing care of the child, 
that was toddling and running and tumbling on the grass, as it 
gravely prattled to itself, or laughed, with arms extended, and hands 
half-open. 

There is a melancholy in the distant future as well as in the re- 
trospect, and, looking at our children, the long vista opens, and “the 
summers that we shall not see” are in our thoughts. 

William held his horse by the rein, on a little eminence among the 
old trees. Some gipsy tents showed in the foreground, at the edge of 
the thicker forest, and, saddened by association, the sight stole him 
slowly away into dreamland. And as he stood there in his reverie, 
among the faint sounds, over the soft lights of sunset, a sweet voice 
floated from the distant wood. 
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What is that ? Like a voice from the land of spirits, the old song 
trembles on the evening air: 


“The hawthorn-tree 
Is dear to me, 

The elver-stone likewise ; 
The lonely air 
That lingers there, 

And thought that never dies. 


“In evening glow 
The may will blow, 
The stone a shadow cast ; 
And stone and tree 
A bield will be, 
As in the summers past. 


* And words as dear 
Will others hear 
Beneath the hawthorn-tree, 
In leafy May, 
At fall of day, 
Where I no more shall be.” 


he long note died into silence, and came no more. With a strange 
sense of unreality, and a wild tremor of his heart, the Squire of 
Haworth walked down the gentle slope, over the ferns and daisies, 
toward the tents. At the door of one of them he saw his wife talking 
with a gipsy-woman. He followed, and leaving his horse’s bridle in 
the hand of a man who was smoking his pipe, leaning against a cart 
whose shafts were in the air, he stooped, and entered the soft shadow 
of the wattled tent. Very neat, singular, even pretty, were: its 
arrangements, and a gleam of the evening sun, touching it, lighted a 
portion of the interior with a softened glow. As in a dream, William 
took his little child’s hand in his, and stood, and “ hearing heard not 
and seeing saw not,” for it seemed all a vision. 

“Send Euphan here,” said the gipsy matron, stooping, and speaking 
through the tent-door. 

“And now I'll tell your fortune, please, ma’am,” said this grave 
polite matron, with the large dark eyes of her race. His wife smiled 
over her shoulder as she submitted her hand to the soothsayer, and in 
a minute more the low measured talk began, and in another minute 
Euphan was in the tent. A chill passed over William, as if he would 
have fainted. He saw her plainly as she saw him. Ten years had 
passed, and yet she was as beautiful, he thought, as ever, except for 
the sadness in her face—that was a change. 

He felt that she knew him, but she showed no sign—not the least 
—of recognition. This perfect self-command and presence of mind, in 
a people by nature so fiery and impetuous, is a strange evidence of the 
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dangers through which the race has passed. She came, and said some 
words he did not hear, and took his hand, and’ in her low sweet voice 
told his fortune thus :— 

“You have married a very good lady, that is highborn and beauti- 
ful, and loves you well. You are very honourable, and you will be 
always true to her, and love her to the end of your life. You have 
one little child, and it will be beautiful, and good to you. And you 
have had sorrow, and you have passed it by, and it is over now. And 
you are kind to the poor, and would like to make them happy; and 
there’s many a one that likes you, and wishes you well. And though 
you are so kind, you are very brave, and would fight for them you 
like, and spare none, nor your own blood. And there’s some that were 
ungrateful, and some you thought ungrateful that never were so, but 
loved you well; for the good you do is not lost, though you may 
forget it. And there once was one that you thought ungrateful, and 
that person is single still, and will die single; and she thinks still of 
that one that was best to her of all the world, and so will to the end of 
her years, though she'll never see you more, nor you her.” 

And gently she let go his hand, and she laid hers caressingly on the 
head of the child, and looked on the golden locks, that resembled her 
father’s in his earlier youth, and in the true deep-blue eyes, that also 
were like his—and she smiled. He saw the even little teeth, as in the 
old times at Haworth. 

“And will ye keep this, darling, from the gipsy girl?” And very 
gently she placed a curious little oldfashioned locket, that she took 
from her breast, tied with a red ribbon, in the child’s hand. 

And the little girl turns up her large blue gentle eyes wonderingly, 
and with some awe, looking into the wild and tender smile of the gipsy. 

And Euphan caught her up softly, and folded the child in her arms, 
and kissed it over and over again, smiling; and as she sat it down, a 
voice called to William, and a gentle hand touched him, and he turned 
to his smiling wife. 

“Yes, darling,” he said, laying his hand upon her arm, as people do 
who want a moment’s pause ; and when he turned again, Euphan was 
gone, and he never heard her voice again, and never saw her more. 

The last beams of the setting sun lighted them on their returning 
path, and William Haworth rode slowly home, and in the twilight, 
communing with his own thoughts, wept bitterly. 


THE END. 























Our Chinese Consins. 


Tue Celestial Empire is fast becoming as terrestrial and common- 
place as the rest of the world. The towns and great cities are no 
longer closed to foreigners, and any enterprising traveller may walk 
about the streets of Pekin without the trouble of wearing a sham 
tail, or in any way disguising himself. Prince Kung (or Kung-Wang, 
as the Chinese call him) has changed all that, and he is the best 
friend to the foreigners, and at the same time to his country, that 
China has ever had. When he was Regent and Foreign Minister, he 
discovered that the English and French and Americans are not such 
barbarians after all. But, like many other benefactors to his country, 
he was degraded as an offender against the state and commonwealth 
through jealousies which in the end failed. However, since, he was 
reinstated in all his influence, in compliance with very strong memo- 
rials from the censors and other high personages connected with the 
government. He is a special friend to the English, and no doubt we 
stand better with the Chinese than any other foreigners, as a conse- 
quence of our greatly increasing commercial relations. . Trade will be 
the great agent of enlightenment in China, and already it is working 
great revolutions, 

The Chinese are born traders and manufacturers, like their Japanese 
neighbours, who are progressing much in the same direction. The 
ancient prejudices, long kept up by the conservatism of the country 
party in China, have been swept away by the late war, which 
resulted in the opening of all the ports to foreign enterprise, and the 
convincing the Empire of the real strength of the Powers opposed to 
it. British and American subjects are now employed in every im- 
portant seaport in China under the central government, in the 
customs and other services, and very great trust is reposed in them 
by the government. Foreigners were formerly always addressed in 
official documents as “ Fan-qui,’ which means “ foreign devil,” and the 
same term was deliberately applied to them by passers-by in the 
streets. But this abusive and offensive manner has now been made 
illegal by treaty, and Europeans are invariably looked up to and treated 
with the greatest respect and politeness. Indeed, the Chinese have 
good reason to congratulate themselves on the reform which has been 
begun through foreign influence, for they will soon reap the benefit, 
not only in the reductions of price, but in the reductions in taxation 
which have already arisen since the war. The revenue is no longer 
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left to be collected by the native provincial agents, who could never be 
expected to resist the temptation of bribery and peculations of every 
kind, but it is in the hands of British and other foreign officers. The 
accounts are now honestly kept, regulations are enforced, and duties 
duly collected ; smuggling is of rare occurrence, and the customs re- 
venue is both much increased and regularly coming in from the 
different sources. This has enabled the government to put in practice 
what its generals learnt from our method of warfare as well as our 
system of trade. The army has been improved with a superior class 
of soldiers and better arms, while the naval power has been increased 
with the employment of steam gunboats. These, however, are 
directed against the rebels of the vast country over which the Em- 
peror is supposed to rule, and the many piratical and other attacks 
coming from their neighbours. 

The recent discovery of coal in considerable abundance in many 
parts of China has been of great importance for steam commerce and 
navy purposes, and the full capabilities of the mineral wealth of the 
country have yet to be brought to bear by the employment of British 
skill and science. ‘These mines, which have sufticed for ages, have 
never yet been properly worked ; but when they are, there appears to 
be no doubt that it will be accompanied with an immense development 
of industry, as they are considered to be all but inexhaustible. With 
this must come the grand era of railways, in spite of all the Celestial 
prejudices and all the bigoted opposition of the government; and 
English engineers will be called upon to do what they have for India, 
in establishing the ineflable blessings of rapid and safe communication 
between the peoples of distant provinces. 

European manufactures of every description are to be seen in almost 
every Chinese shop in the towns on the coast ; they are crammed with 
needles, looking-glasses, knives, scissors, of English make generally— 
and with clocks, watches, musical boxes, lamps, opera-glasses, photo- 
graphic albums, and numerous prints of foreign scenes. The cheap 
clocks are gradually superseding the ancient very primitive mode of 
telling the time, which consisted in a sort of clepsydra, like that 
used by the Romans, made of six vessels one above another—the top 
one containing water, which filtered through, and as it rose in the lower 
one floated an index at the side connected with a hand. Of course 
it is necessary to empty the lower vessel every day and pour back the 
water into the top vessel. ‘These are publicly employed in large towns, 
and all night the watchmen strike the half-hours on a piece of 
bamboo. Clocks and watches are very generally used by the gentry ; 
many of these are of Russian manufacture, many French and 
American. ‘They are bought freely by the better class of Chinese, 
and regarded with a good deal of interest and curiosity. Nothing 
pleases : a Chinese gentleman of fortune of the present day more than 
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to have his house full of all sorts of pretty and valuable articles of 
European and American manufacture. 

The shops in a Chinese street have the brightest and gayest appear- 
ance; the fronts are carved and gilt, and painted in the strongest blues 
and vermilion, with a signboard in similar bright colours and gilt 
letters, telling the name of the occupant and his trade. These boards 
are placed edgeways, so as to be read as the passenger meets them. 
The noise and bustle in the streets is indescribably loud and confusing, 
for in many cases the shopmen hold up their goods to attract the 
passers-by, and call out as loud as they can bawl the price of each 
article, each man trying to outdo the other in noise and in under- 
selling one another. So this kind of squabbling of cheap jacks goes on 
from daylight till dark. The shopkeepers guard against theft by 
forming themselves into a sort of volunteer police, taking it in turns 
to watch, and at night many of the streets are closed at each end, to 
prevent any but respectable people passing through. The punishment 
for thieving is very severe, however, so that this crime is comparatively 
rare, except in Hong Kong and Canton, where John Chinaman is 
quick enough at learning some of the bad habits of his visitors. 

The money which we call “cash” and the Chinese “ t’chue,” is a 
small copper coin, value the tenth of a halfpenny, with a square hole 
in the middle for stringing them together, in hundreds or thousands, on 
a bamboo; but the bankers issue notes for 500 or upwards. The 
bankers are numerous, and they conduct their business much as we 
do, but on a very much smaller scale. Large money transactions are 
carried on by weight in silver, the standard weight being a tael, equal 
to an English ounce, worth about 6s. 8d. The famous Sycee silver, 
which will be remembered by many being carried in waggon-loads 
from our Custom-house to the Mint, after the time of the first 
Chinese war, is a sort of ingot in the shape of a Chinaman’s shoe ; 
they are issued by the government, and bear the imperial stamp. 
But most Chinamen carry a thin piece of silver in their pockets as 
well as a smull ivory balance, and they cut off a piece and weigh 
it when they pay for any purchase from the shopkeeper. This is 
a safer way than using coin sometimes, which is liable to be false 
metal, the Chinese of Hong Kong or Canton being especially clever at 
cutting and clipping dollars, punching their names so as to cut small 
chips out, and other tricks. They put sham rims to the clipped 
dollars, and the dollars are often cut up into quarters or smaller 
pieces, and called “chop dollars” in trade. The punishment for 
coining is death, preceded by torture. In all towns of importance the 
merchants form a guild, and fix the price of commodities; their club- 
houses are generally the handsomest buildings, and are kept in a good 
state of repair. The pawnshops are to be found in every street, and are 
much used by the poor, who have to pay at the rate of 30 per cent. 
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per annum, or 3 per cent. per mensem, for the loans ; and if three years 
elapse without redeeming the goods, they become the property of the 
pawnbroker. All this is strictly regulated by law. 

One of the most active dealers in the streets is the perambulating 
vook, for the working and poorer classes do not think of cooking at 
home, and the Chinaman is not very particular about what he eats or 
how he eats it—he will make a meal of anything that comes in his 
way. The street-cooks provide dinners on any scale, and with a 
variety in the billof fare which is astonishing at the low price. They 
go about with a strong bamboo over the shoulder, from one end of 
which is suspended a large square box, furnished with a moveable 
cover containing drawers, in which are all the different articles of 
food—pork in various forms, small cakes of millet, garlic, dried fish, 
and rice in goodly quantity. From the other end hangs the box, con- 
taining a stove, charcoal, and pots, &&. When he comes to a con- 
venient standing-place the boxes are set down, and the cover is placed 
across them so as to form a table; he then blows up his fire and com- 
mences to cook, very soon being surrounded by hungry customers of 
all ages. Besides these useful men, there are plenty of eating-houses 
of every description in every town and village, suitable to rich or poor, 
and abundance of inns and roadside places, where a good meal may be 
had for man or beast. Knives and forks are not generally used, as the 
cook serves everything cut up, and the Chinaman eats with his chop- 
sticks, with which he contrives to shovel an astonishing amount of 
rice or other food into his mouth by holding the dish nearly close 
to the lips. All Chinamen like good living, whether rich or poor, and 
all who can afford it keep most luxurious tables, and entertain very 
liberally. The dinner-party is conducted with some ceremony by the 
fashionable classes ; the invitations are written on the finest paper, silk, 
or satin of bright colour, the rank and titles of the guests being punc- 
tiliously set forth ; and the same etiquette is observed in the placing of 
the guests at table on the right and left of the entertainer, who can 
then offer them personally some of the dishes of the feast. Sometimes 
the dinner is served with small square tables to each guest, at other 
times at one large round table, and the dinner is « /a Russe, as we should 
say, the table being ornamented with porcelain vases, filled with beau- 
tiful flowers, either veal or artificial, and other ornamental objects. 
When the host wishes to show any marked attention, he picks out all 
the choice bits he can from the best dishes with his chopsticks, and 
places them on his friend’s plate. - In return for this favour, the guest 
endeavours to show his full relish of the good things laid before him 
by belching after each fresh dish he tastes. 

A small cup of the finest tea is always the first thing served, and a 
tiny cup with a plate and chopsticks is placed before each person 
when the servants, who are plainly dressed, bring the first course of 
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shark’s-fin soup, stewed sea-slugs (biche de mer), preserved eggs boiled 
hard and sliced, dried fish, meat cooked in various succulent ways, 
and stewed ducks. Many varieties of cookery follow, and sometimes, 
though rarely, the famous bird’s-nest soup of the Java or Sumatra 
swallow, the costliness of this luxury placing it beyond the reach of 
any but the wealthy. It is, as most people know, the nest found in 
the cliffs and rocks ; and besides the great difficulty and danger of pro- 
curing them, as the samphire-gatherer pursues his perilous trade, they 
require an immense amount of careful preparation to render them fit 
for cooking. Sweetmeats of every kind, ginger, almonds, oranges, 
leichees, pineapples, guavas, bananas, peaches, are some of the nicest 
served. A wine is drunk, very much the colour of pale sherry, and 
the little cups are kept filled by the servants with this wine, the chill 
being taken off, out of small silver vessels shaped like an English tea- 
kettle. Most of the wine is known as “mandarin wine,” and is made 
by fermenting rice; but there is a wine from grapes made in North 
China, but not in large quantities, and very inferior in quality. The 
liquor or spirit called “sam-shee ” is strong, and distilled from millet- 
seed fermented ; it is highly intoxicating, and is also used in its finer 
qualities as a medicine. To take wine with one another is a mark of 
good-breeding, and it is done much in the same mannér as we do—only 
the Chinese gentleman considers it a point of good manners to fill a 
bumper and drain the cup to the bottom. The dining-room of a 
mandarin, or any other wealthy gentleman’s house, is furnished with 
chairs and teapoys, and a centre table, with two large massive arm- 
chairs ; the upper third of the walls is of open carved woodwork filled 
up with oiled paper instead of glass, the doorway being covered by a 
screen or curtain of red cloth or silk, and at the opposite end is a raised 
dais with a miniature table with a red cushion on each side of it. The 
house always stands on a raised terrace, and has two courtyards at 
least, with a verandah, in which hang many lanterns of variegated 
colours, in silk, paper, and horn. In the outer court the sedan-chairs 
of the family are kept, and the chair-coolies are always waiting there 
to answer any summons. 

A visit of ceremony is conducted with great politeness. Your card 
must be sent on before you by a special herald—a “ ting-chai” (the 
Chinese are well up in the fashion of cards, which they have long 
practised )—who should be despatched in good time to allow of proper 
preparation for those who are to receive you. Your rank being stated 
on your card, you are received according to it by the gentleman upon 
whom you call. He comes out a certain distance, in proportion to your 
rank ; he bows and you bow, while each says “Chin chin,” and you 
are invited in; but at every doorway he pauses and politely proposes 
you should precede him, which you decline as politely; and at last, 
after many protestations, he goes first, with some pretty apology. 
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When the room is entered, and each is seated, attendants enter with 
cups of tea and sweetmeats, and the customary compliments are passed, 
beginning with “Qua shing ?”—“ What is your honourable name ?” 
“‘ What is your honourable age ?” and fifty questions which to us seem 
half rude and almost insulting ; but this curiosity towards an honourable 
acquaintance is not considered at all so—indeed, it would be in a Chinese 
gentleman’s eyes very rude not to make all these inquiries. The 
orthodox half-hour having passed, and the business (if any) to be trans- 
acted being over, the guest is conducted away towards the door with 
the same ceremony ; and if of superior rank to his host, and he wishes 
to show him great respect and honour, he sees him to his sedan and 
_— as he moves away, bowing profoundly, and exclaiming, “ Chin 
chin.” 

Chinese dress is now so familiar, by the many exhibitions that have 
been held, that it may be passed over to speak of the peculiar mode of 
wearing the hair, which both in the man and woman is characterised 
by the well-known tail, the men however shaving the rest of the head. 
The tail was in early times the badge of the conquered, as the shaven 
beard was of the slave amongst the Romans; the Tartars forced the 
Chinese to shave and wear the tail, till at last it became the universal 
custom. A Chinese does not, unless he is a mandarin, wear his 
moustaches until he is forty, nor does he allow his beard to grow till 
he is sixty. A young lady wears her hair combed back and plaited 
into a tail, which is looped up and passed under the right arm to the 
breast, the front hair being cut short across the forehead. This is 
very becoming and pretty, but just before the marriage ceremony the 
beautiful hair is twisted up into a knot at the top of the back part of 
the head, and silver bodkins or pins, often jewelled and enamelled, are 
stuck into it with bouquets of real or artificial flowers. They all paint 
profusely—their foreheads and necks with pearl-white, the cheeks 
crimson, and the lips vermilion; but they are not good artists, and 
make themselves frequently almost like old painted hags more than 
young women. The custom of cramping the feet as the mark of 
gentility is well known, and ladies are often such cripples that they 
are carried everywhere by a servant; but it may not be so well known 
that the gentlemen have a similar fashion in Jetting their nails grow 
as long as possible, to show that they do no sort of handiwork. The 
proud Tartar ladies and gentlemen, however, have never adopted these 
fashions ; they cultivate all kinds of active amusements and sporting. 
It is quite a mistake to suppose that polygamy is the custom of the 
country. The law forbids this, and enjoins a man to have only one 
wife, and this most precious object of the domestic circle is, oddly 
enough, called “Try.” Her children take precedence of any others, 
of which there are, it must be stated, generally some in every house- 
hold who cannot claim the wife as their mother. These children are 
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those of the handmaids, as they may be called; and these handmaids 
correspond pretty much to the old oriental term of concubine, only 
that they are in a great measure servants to the wife, and expected to 
make themselves generally useful, and on no account to pretend to be 
equal to the real mistress of the establishment. A gentleman does 
not hesitate, nor is it any discredit amongst them, to indulge his fancy 
for any number of these handmaids that his purse will enable him to 
keep. They are generally of inferior birth, and bought of their 
parents, becoming the estate and sole property of the buyer, who, 
precisely like the slaveowners, is at liberty to sell them, or give them 
away as presents, at any time. A man does not, however, take unto 
himself a handmaid if his wife has borne him a son, as the great 
desire of every Chinese is to perpetuate his name and family, so as 
to ensure the ancestral rites being paid him at his funeral. If he has 
no son either by wife or handmaid, he often adopts one of his rela- 
tives, and even goes so far as to purchase a boy—plenty of whom are 
ready to be parted with, unfortunately, in China—and bring him up as 
his own, carefully concealing the parentage of the child. It speaks 
well, however, for the feeling of the Chinese male sex, that the uni- 
versal desire is to marry as soon as a man can support a wife and 
family. They marry very early—the men from sixteen to twenty, 
the women from twelve to fifteen. The marriage laws are very strict. 
No man and woman of the same surname may marry, neither can any 
couple within certain degrees of consanguinity. Ifa woman has been 
formally betrothed, she cannot marry any other person. No govern- 
ment official can marry in the district, town, or city in which he holds 
office, nor may he marry an actress or woman of low degree or occu- 
pation, A few days before the wedding, which is generally fixed in the 
month of February, the bride-elect has her bair dressed in the fashion 
of a matron, with flowers and ornaments. Presents are made by 
friends to both bride and bridegroom. On the evening of the day, 
the bridegroom goes in a gaudily-decked sedan to the house of his 
bride’s parents, accompanied by troops of friends and a band of music. 
The lady is placed in the sedan, and carried off by the friends of the 
bridegroom to his house, where a grand feast is prepared. The happy 
pair drink some wine out of the same “cup of alliance,” as it is called, 
and then the husband leads her to her chamber and unveils her face, 
to admire her and give her the kiss of love, bringing her back to the 
company to receive a kind of benediction from the oldest matron lady 
relative of the party, and then the banquet proceeds. The next day 
offerings are made to the gods, and the honeymoon is passed in merry- 
making. 

Filial regard is another of the most solemn and revered duties of 
Chinese morality, in accordance with the doctrines of their great moral 
teacher—Confucins. It is, in fact, the basis of that patriarchal system 
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of government by which China is ruled. He says, “'The son should 
conceal the faults and even the crimes of his father ;” and he asks, “ How 
should a son behave to the enemy of his father? He will lie down to 
sleep in garments of mourning, with no pillow but his weapon ; he will 
accept no employment, and will not allow his father’s enemy to remain 
on the face of the earth. If he meet him in the marketplace or inthe 
palace-court, he will not delay by returning home to fetch his arms, but 
will instaitly attack him; moreover, your father’s murderer must not 
remain beneath the same sky with yourself.” It is rather remarkable 
that so great a philosopher and wise man should be equally forcible in 
his opinions upon the proper position of women in the social scale. He 
reduces them all, looking upon them in the light of slaves to their 
husbands when married, and to their fathers when single. Confucius 
was married at nineteen, but he divorced his wife, by whom he had one 
son, though why he took this step is not told in history; yet the 
Chinese records state that his son, although he died before Confucius, 
left a son who perpetuated the famous name, and the family descend- 
ants of the ;resent day are very numerous. His pedigree is traced up 
to the time of Whoang Ty, who flourished 2000 years before Christ. 
The bad example of the father in divorcing his wife was followed by 
the son and grandson. Confucianism, however, forms the state re- 
ligion and moral code for more than 2000 years; yet it speaks 
well for the liberality of the nation that all kinds of belief or any 
kind of unbelief are tolerated. Buddhism is the next most prevalent 
belief; its doctrines teach the immortality of the soul, and its trans- 
migration into the bodies of animals, according to the good or evil 
deeds of the person. The Grand Llama, or high priest of all, who lives 
always in Thibet, is supposed never to die, because his soul passes into 
the body of some infant, as the purest of living beings. 

The Buddhist priesthood have fraternities, like the monks of Europe, 
attached to the temples, and they shave the head as they do. It is 
remarkable, also, that a kind of Trinity is believed in, represented by 
the three forms of the god Buddha. The priests are also strictly 
compelled to follow a life of celibacy and chastity. There are also 
numerous sisterhoods of the sect under the direction of lady abbesses, 
and they all take the oath of poverty and chastity, and also to devote 
themselves to charity in visiting the sick poor. The custom of using 
rosaries at prayer aud singing masses for the dead would confirm the 
conjecture that these religionists are the descendants of some early 
converts made by the first Christian missionaries. The Christian 
converts made in recent times are not numerous, and the missionaries 
of the Protestant and Roman churches find it a very hard matter to 
divert the Chinaman’s mind from the worship of money. There 
is, however, a considerable sect of followers of Taon Tze, a sort 
of Stoie who lived five hundred years B.c., who teach a supreme 
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contempt for all worldly good, and the preference for a tranquil and 
religious existence. They make a great study of anatomy, by which 
they profess to have discovered the secret of prolonging life and 
foretelling the destiny of men. They call themselves the “ doctors 
of reason.” The Mahometans abound in China, especially in the 
western provinces, and there are a few Jews. Although the Chinese 
have their household gods in every dwelling, rich or poor, to whom 
offerings of food are made—and flowers, burning tapers, and beautiful 
bronze incense vessels and porcelain vases are placed on the altar— 
yet they are scarcely a very religious people, for they have no regular 
assemblies for worship ; and, indeed, it is seldom any human being 
is seen in the temples excepts the priests. 

The works of art of the Chinese are well known for their great 
beauty of colour and form in porcelain, and the extraordinary fineness 
as well as originality of design in carvings of wood and ivory, while 
the bronze objects which represent the antique art of China are often 
most remarkable for the skill and fancy with which the forms of 
natural objects, plants, and animals have been treated in composing 
the ornament. The grotesques, for which they have an especial 
liking, are also far beyond any that European artists have ever 
designed ; many of these are carved in the jade, which is almost as hard 
as diamond, and can only be worked by great labour. The roots of 
trees are also very cleverly carved into grotesque figures and animals, 
displaying the most ingenious and imaginative fancy. In painting 
they are great imitators, and having perfect colours they succeed in 
painting birds, flowers, fruit, animals, and figures of men and women 
in the brightest and finest colours, but without any idea of very 
correct drawing or placing the object in perspective. In this respect 
they are behind the Japanese, who show a much more artistic feeling 
for natural beauty and picturesque arrangement. The lacquerwork 
is another form of their ornamental art which is now familiar to our 
shops. One of the most wonderful of all their feats in delicate work 
is the engraved mirror. The Italian artists of the sixteenth century 
engraved ornamental borders to their metallic mirrors, and on the 
back of the plate they often bestowed the greatest labour—as may be 
seen in the splendid mirror of the Soltikoff Collection, purchased for 
the South Kensington Museum; but nothing approaches the Chinese 
work, These mirrors appear bright, and like any ordinary looking- 
glass ; but in certain lights the design shines out brilliantly upon the 
polished surface, thus not interfering with the use of the mirror for 
seeing in it. But then the curious point is, that on looking at the 
back of the plate, there we see the design again, so precisely that the 
eye is completely deceived by the appearance of transparency thus 
most cleverly given. The Chinese, however, have not yet approached 
to any real perception of the beauty and power of art as the European 
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nations have for so many centuries had; in this they are amongst 
the youngest of nations, although, no doubt, they can claim an 
acquaintance with art that reaches as far back as the ancient Egyp- 
tians. They have long had their portrait-painters, and they make 
some attempt at painting subjects, such as assemblies of mandarins and 
people of importance—all very closely imitative in the work, but rather 
stiff, as we see in all early works of this nature. The intercourse with 
Europeans will, however, be sure to encourage the natural taste for 
ornamental objects and pictures, and we shall see this last develop- 
ment of a people’s civilisation arising as the railroad, the locomotive, 
and the electric telegraph make their appearance in the Celestial 
Empire. The great leader in this advance of outer barbarism into 
the preserves of Celestial civilisation happens to be that eminent 
celestial, Commissioner Lay, who is already contemplating a visit to 
this country, to prepare the way and make the acquaintance of our 


great engineers. 
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The Poison of Asps: 
A NOVELETTE. 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT 
(Mrs. ROSS CHURCH). 





* The poison of asps is under their lips.” 


“ A lie that is all a lie may be met with and fought outright, 
But a lie that is part a truth is a harder matter to fight.” 
TENNYSON. 
Cuapter III. 


Tur ladies of Ash Grove, although they saw that Mrs. Archer's 
restoration to health and strength must be the work of time, had 
hoped that a good night’s rest would restore something like life and 
animation to her demeanour; and one of them, at least, was sorely 
disappointed at seeing her enter the breakfast-room, on the following 
morning, looking as downcast and dispirited as she had done on her 
first arrival. 

“ How do you do, Mrs. Grandmamma ?” exclaimed a very treble voice, 
as the half-shy, half-impudent face of Miss Tiny was thrust in at the 
breakfast-room door. 

“Quite well, thank you, Mrs. Grandchild!” returned the old lady, 
who could be natural when she chose; and the repartee so delighted 
Tiny, that she ran at once to take her station beside her grand- 
mother’s knee. 

“May I bring them in with me, for this morning?” said Mrs. 
Archer, who was following close upon the heels of her little daughter, 
with the younger child cuddled in her arms. “ 1 know that the dining- 
room is not the proper place for children ; but they are so strange, as 
yet.” 

“Of course, my dear!” said Mrs. Beale, as she patted the hand 
which Tiny had laid in hers. “I have no doubt they will be very 
good and quiet.—Marion, couldn’t you find a picture-book for this little 
girl to look at? And tel! Mary Ann to bring down the high chair 
which we bought last time dear Antoinette was here.” 

It was a noticeable fact, that Mrs. Beale always ordered about her 
daughter, Mrs. Elliot (who, although quite able to maintain a house- 
hold of her own, had lived at Ash Grove, since her husband’s death, to 
keep her mother company), as if she had been an unmarried girl, still 


subject to her control—a mistake which the sweet temper and affability 
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of the younger woman encouraged where it should have rebuked. She 
rose immediately on the present occasion, and obtained the articles 
required of her; whilst Eugenia was shocked to think that she should 
have been asked to run about for the benefit of her children. 

“Pray, don’t say any more about it,” said Marion, to check the 
apologies of her sister, as she helped to settle the baby in his high 
chair. “I am sure we are only too glad to have them here. I am 
most anxious to get better acquainted with these little people—Doesn’t 
it seem strange, mamma,” she continued, as the party settled themselves 
at the breakfast-table, “to look at these children, and to think they are 
Eugenia’s very own, and that we have never seen their father? I can 
hardly believe it !” 

“And that he should have been acquainted with dear Antoinette 
before he went out to India,” said her mother, “and known us all by 
name; and yet we never came in contact! It does seem very curious!” 

“ Now, do tell us all about him, Eugenia!” exclaimed her sister. 
“Your letters used to be such scrubby affairs, and Indian photographs 
are such smudgy affairs, that, between the two, we have a very vague 
notion of his personal appearance. He is dark, is he not ?” 

“Oh no—fair,” said her sister, quickly. She had been growing 
very red ever since the conversation turned upon the subject of her 
husband, and something in the fluttering tone of her voice, as she 
uttered these words, caused Mrs. Elliot to raise her eyes to hers. 

“ Papa’s eyes are like mine,” quoth Tiny, devoting one moment, for 
the benefit of the public, from the contemplation of her picture-book. 

“And yours are nearly black!” said Marion Elliot, as she looked 
into the child’s dark orbs.—“ Well! so I always fancied your husband's 

must be, Eugenia, from Antoinette’s description. She calls him a dark 

“Tt is a long time since she saw him,” replied Mrs. Archer, evasively ; 
“more than twelve years, I believe.” 

“But has not Willoughby mentioned her to you, my dear ?” de- 
manded Mrs. Beale. “TI should like to hear what he thought of her. 
But, dear me! there are never two opinions on that subject.” 

“T can quite believe it,” remarked Mrs. Elliot, caustically. 

But at this moment, Mopsy, who was as spoilt and fractious a young 
mortal as it is possible to conceive, refused to remain any longer in the 
high chair, but climbed on his mother’s knee, thrusting his fingers 
into her plate and cup and saucer, and threatening the demolition of 
her breakfast, as well as that of the crockery. 

“My dear! you will never get any breakfast whilst you hold that 
child in your arms,” said Mrs. Beale. 

“Do you think he would go to the housemaid ?” asked Mrs. Elliot. 
“She is a nice girl, and very fond of children.” 

“Send for ‘Do Mun,’ mamma!” said Miss Tiny, with authority. 
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“Of course,” acquiesced her aunt. “The child is right, Eugenia. 
Ring for ‘Do Mun, and let him relieve you of baby for awhile.” 

Again that unaccountable reddening in her sister’s face. 

“T think—I think,” she stammered, “I had better keep him for a 
little, if mamma has no objection. The house is so strange to him, 
that he clings more to me than usual.” 

“ But he knows his nurse, my dear Eugenia, surely ? Besides, let the 
man remain in this room with him ; we don’t mind—do we, mamma ?” 

“ Anything would be preferable,” said Mrs. Beale, “ to seeing your 
sister’s breakfast spoiled.” 

“But perhaps he is engaged at his own,” remonstrated Eugenia. 

“Mamma is afraid of ‘ Do Mun,’ ” interpolated Tiny. 

“Oh, Tiny !—Tiny! how can you be so silly as to talk such non- 
sense?” exclaimed poor Eugenia, the fire of shame and confusion 
mounting higher in her face with every word. ‘“ What do you know 
about mamma or ‘Do Mun’? You are only a foolish little child, who 
talks a great deal too fast.” And, as if to contradict the infantine 
assertion, Mrs. Archer rose at once, and rang the bell, desiring the 
servant who answered it to send the native to her. 

He came at once, making an Eastern salaam to each of the ladies 
before he took the baby from the arms of his blushing mistress, who 
addressed a few words of Hindustani to him, accompanied by a look of 
pleading not entirely lost upon her hearers; on which he carried the 
child away to the side of his little sister, and sat down on the floor 
with him. 

“Well, my dear Eugenia!” said Mrs. Beale, after a few seconds’ 
attentive scrutiny of the native’s general appearance, “ tastes differ, 
of course ; but how ever anyone can live with such creatures always 
about them is to me inexplicable.” 

“Hush—hush, mamma!’ interposed Mrs. Elliot. “The man can 
understand English—can he not ?” appealiug to her sister. 

Eugenia was about to answer “ Yes”; but a glance in the direction 
of the native made the affirmative die upon her tongue. 

“What did you say, dear ?” demanded Marion. 

“T always speak to him in Hindustani,” she replied, with an attempt 
to gain time for considering how she should escape without a falsehood. 

“*Do Mun’ can understand English,” said Tiny, whose sharp ears 
had pricked up at the discussion. ‘He always understands what I 
say to him; and ‘Do Mun’ can speak English, too. He often says 
‘damn ’—don’t you?” she concluded, with a nod at the individual in 
question, who remained stolidly looking at the younger child, as though 
he had not understood a word of the elder’s speech. 

Eugenia was ready to cry with vexation and alarm. “Tiny is very 
tiresome,” she said, with a quivering lip. “She says such things, 
sometimes, that I don’t know in the least how to explain them away. 
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And J assure you she is mistaken. You may say what you like before 
‘Do Mun, without the least fear. I ought to know best. I have 
known him for years.” 

“Oh, mamma, what a story! He only came just before we went 
on board the steamer at Calcutta. ‘Ram Chund’ used to be our old 
bearer. And I liked ‘ Ram Chund’ much better than I do ‘Do Mun.’ 
Why didn’t ‘Rum Chund’ come with us to England, mamma ?” 

“Hold your tongue, Tiny !” said her mother, sharply ; “or I will 
send you up to the bedroom. This man,” she added, in explanation, 
to her mother and sister, “ had been in—in—my husband’s office 
almost as long as himself: 

“ Ah, well, my dear,” replied Mrs. Beale, to whom the truth mattered 
little. “ No doubt it is all right ; and, if it was necessary to bring one 
of the creatures home with you, that he did as well as any other. 
And I am glad he cannot understand English, as I never approve of 
discussing family matters before servants.” 

“Jane had no difficulty in making him understand,” said Mrs. 
Elliot. 

Eugenia glanced quickly towards her sister: did she suspect her of 
deception ? 

“ My dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Beale, “she only pointed to what she 
had set out for him. Ido wish you would not interrupt us. I want 
to talk to Eugenia about Willoughby.” 

“ About—my husband ?” said Mrs. Archer, inquiringly. 

“To be sure, my dear!—who else? Did I not always address your 
letters to Calcutta to ‘Mrs. Willoughby Archer’ ?” 

“T know you did,” replied Eugenia, laughing in spite of herself ; 
“and I seldom got them as soon as other people in consequence. The 
lettercarrier. had no idea who ‘Mrs. Willoughby Archer’ could be, 
and generally went the round of Calcutta before he found out. My 
husband is only known there as ‘ Henry Archer.’ ” 

“Well, then, it is wrong it should be so, Eugenia,” resumed her 
mother ; “and you are wasting your opportunities in permitting it. I 
don’t wish to say anything against your husband’s surname; still, 
when it has such a prefix as Willoughby, I consider it quite a sin in 
you not to make use of it. Archer may be a very nice name, and all 
that; but I suppose you are aware that it is not to be found in the 
Peerage.” 

“ Nor the one she changed for it, mamma,” retorted Mrs. Elliot, who 
thought that her sister looked annoyed at the remark ; “and I do not 
suppose that Eugenia ever took the trouble to look for either.” 

“Marion !” exclaimed Mrs. Beale, in a tone of proud offence, “ do 
you imagine I require you to remind me of what I resigned, when I 
was so weak as to marry your father ? Do you think I have forgotten, 
that in exchanging the name of ‘ Algernon Frederick Tollemache’ for 
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that of Beale” (the last word pronounced with withering contempt, to 
make the contrast greater), “I gave up all the advantages which 
accrued to me from bearing the family name of the Earls of Dysart ?” 

“ Was the late Mr. Tollemache in any way connected with the Earls 
of Dysart, then?” demanded Mrs. Elliot; but her question remained 
unanswered. 

“ If I resigned these benefits cheerfully, for your sakes,” continued 
Mrs. Beale, with a vague idea that Marion and Eugenia had been 
parties to the transaction, “it is not for yow to reproach me, nor to 
cast it in my teeth. At the same time, it is no reason that I should 
not be acutely alive to the benefits which my daughters may obtain 
from a right use of their own advantages. Your name is a good one, 
Marion—there have always been plenty of Elliots in ‘ Burke’; and 
my dear Antoinette changed hers, noble as it was, for one equally 
high-sounding ; but ——” 

“Mamma !—mamma!” interrupted Mrs. Elliot, “ you are surely 
never going to compare the marriage of Antoinette to an idle ne’er-do- 
well like William Lennox, even though his name be in the Peerage, 
with ‘hat of our dear Eugenia? Henry Archer's family may not be 
noble, or ever have been; but he, himself, is an honourable upright 
man, who works industriously and honestly to support the children 
God has given him—and, in my idea, there is no comparison between 
the two.” 

She spoke warmly, excitedly, out of the depths of her generous 
heart ; and she was surprised, at the conclusion of her speech, to find 
that her sister, instead of seconding her assertion, was sitting in her 
chair, deadly pale, aud trembling in every limb. 

“ Pray—pray, say no more!” she ejaculated, at last. “Mamma 
does not know how little these outward things affect me; if it will 
please her that I should call myself ‘Mrs. Willoughby Archer,’ I will 
do so from this day.” 

“ You are not strong enough to hear such discussions,” said Marion, 
fondly, as she laid her palm upon her sister's shaking hand ; and then 
the mother, finding her argument cut short by acquiescence, shook her 
rufiled plumes a little, and told Eugenia that she was glad to see her 
£0 ready to take advice. 

“ Aud when does Willoughby talk of joining you?” she inquired, as 
soon as they had settled down again. 

“ He did not talk of it at all,” replied her daughter, in a low voice. 
“I don’t think busy men often get a holiday to England.” 

“ But surely the firm could supply his place for a while, if he asked 
for leave. Was he quite well when you left him ?” 

“ Quite well, thank you. He is very strong !” 

“ Did you fix any time between you for the period of your stay in 
England ?” 
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“ No—none. It was all very sudden—very unexpected ;” and here 
Mrs. Archer glanced timidly towards the infant, who had fallen asleep 
in the bearer’s arms. 

“That will be easily arranged by letter,” remarked Mrs. Elliot ; 
“and since you have been sent home for your health, Eugenia, you 
must not return until it is quite re-established.” 

“And Willoughby gives you a handsome allowance, my dear, 
doubtless ?” continued her mother, who was curious to find out the 
truth on that score; “or he ought to do so, considering the style in 
which you lived in Calcutta. Your house there was just a palace, was 
it not ?” 

“Tt was very large,” was the faint answer. 

“So Captain Oswald told Antoinette, when they met at Southmere. 
I suppose you know that the Lennoxes still live at Southmere. I 
tried to persuade them to come and settle nearer me; but Fairmead is 
not gay enough for dear Antoinette, and indeed, I feel myself that she 
would be lost here.” 

“* Othello’s occupation’s gone,’” quoted Mrs. Elliot. 

“ What did you say, Marion?” asked Mrs. Beale, sharply. 

“Only a line from Shakespeare, mamma.—Did you know Captain 
Oswald in Calcutta, Eugenia ?” 

“Ts he here?” her sister said, in a strange whisper. 

“My child! what is the matter with you ?—do you feel faint again ?” 
and Mariou’s ready arms were thrown about the fragile form beside 
her. ‘“ By ‘here’ I suppose you mean at Southmere. I am not sure, 
but I believe that he was only there for a short time, on a visit to some 
relatives. By Antoinette’s account he seemed to know you well, but 
it may only have been boasting !” 

“Oh, no! it is quite true; he knew us all, and has dined at the 
house. Do you think that in England, Marion, I am likely to meet 
many people whom I’ve known in India ?” 

“T should think so, dear. People go to, and return from, India 
every day, it seems to me, at present. Don’t you wish to meet them ?” 

“ T am so weak—so utterly unable to bear excitement or fatigue— 
I long for quiet so,” she said, evasively. 

“ Well, dearest you can have plenty of that here,” replied her 
sister, langhing; “and I’m sure you will see no Calcutta acquaint- 
ances at Taina’, unless you ask them down. We scarcely hear the 
name of India here ; and the only newspapers or letters we have ever 
seen are those you s sent us.’ 

“ Thank God !” ejaculated Mrs. Archer; but Marion did not hear 
the soft thanksgiving, and went on speaking to her mother. 

“ If Eugenia longs for quiet and entire rest, mamma, she cannot do 
bett-r than rem un with us at all events till she is stronger—can she ?” 
she demanded; and Mrs. Beale replied, in somewhat pompous tones, 
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that she trusted that Eugenia, and each one of her children, knew 
that, as long as she had a home to call her own, that home was open to 
receive them. So that it seemed a settled thing that Mrs. Archer 
and her little ones should remain at Ash Grove, at all events until 
their health was re-established ; and Mrs. Elliot was in ecstacy at the 
idea. 

“ Amy will be back next week, you know,” she said, with a beaming 
smile; “ and she will make so much of your children that you will 
have next to no trouble at all about them. Amy dotes on babies; and 
then, Eugenia, you will have nothing to do but to rest and get strong.” 
But, reading from the quivering lip, that tried so hard to smile in 
answer to her smile, that the disease was not borne only by the flesh, 
she added presently, with gentle gravity: “And we shall be thrown 
much together, darling! and after a while the dear old trustful confi- 
dences, which I have sorely missed, will come back easily to both of 
us, and we shall read each other's hearts and try to cure their ills.” 

The pale lip quivered still more painfully, the thin hand pressed 
hers as in a vice, but Eugenia made no answer to her sister's words. 


Cuapter IV. 


Tu next few days passed uneventfully away, and although there was 
not much visible improvement in Mrs. Archer's spirits, she became 
more natural and at her ease in the company of her mother and sister ; 
for it is wonderful how a few years’ separation will cause us to feel 
strange on first meeting with even those whom we hold best and 
dearest. 

“ Eugenia!” exclaimed Marion Elliot one morning, just as the little 
party was about to disperse, after a breakfast during which the old 
lady had been ominously silent—a sign, however, which had been dis- 
regarded by the younger daughter, too much absorbed in her own 
troubles—“ don’t go just yet, I want to speak to you;” and she drew 
Eugenia into the shelter of a bay-window, just as Mrs. Beale, having 
snapped the lock of the teapoy, left the room majestically. 

“ You will soon be wanting a nursemaid for your children, won't 
you, darling? And I know of such a nice girl, who will just suit you. 
Her name is Susan Williams, and she came here for a short time once, 
on the occasion of Antoinette’s bringing half-a-dozen children down 
to Ash Grove, without anyone to look after them. So bright, and 
active, and good-tempered—she would infuse new life into your little 
ones, who don’t seem to know what a good game of romps means. 
She is at home for the present; shall I send for her to come up and 
speak to you ?” 

“ T should like to see her very much,” replied her sister ; “ but—but, 
would it not be rather premature, Marion? How would mamma like 
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two of my servants in the house? You see I have ‘Do Mun,’ 
and——” 

“ How much longer do you intend to keep that man?” demanded 
Mrs. Elliot, with an air of would-be indifference. 

“T don’t know—I don’t know in the least. We have ‘made no 
plans—that is, I have not thought of any. You see, the children are 
accustomed to him, and 

“ My dear Eugenia!” interrupted Mrs. Elliot, bluntly, “ the sooner 
the poor children are rid of such a nurse, I should say, the happier for 
them. Why, the man is next to no use at all to you! You have the 
children to sleep in your bed; you dress them in the morning, and 
preside over them all day, whilst that lazy creature does nothing but 
eat his meals and fill the kitchen with tobacco-smoke.” 

“ Such a bad habit,’ murmured Eugenia; “but he caught it from 
the sailors.” 

“ Anyway, he is no help to you, dear. Now Susan Williams knows 
her duty, and would do it thoroughly; and I hate to see you turned 
into a servant. You are not fit for it, and there is no occasion. I 
am sure your husband would forbid it. Did he make no arrangement 
for ‘Do Mun’s’ return to Calcutta ?” 

“No; but I can do all that myself,” replied Eugenia, quickly, 
fearful of receiving interference in her business. “ ‘The usual plan, on 
bringing home native servants, is to keep them until someone going 
out will take them back again.” 

“Then you should advertise for such a one, Engenia.” 

“ Marion !” she exclaimed, a sudden suspicion taking possession of 
her, “ what has ‘Do Mun’ been doing? Has he behaved himself in 
any way to cause annoyance to mamma or you ?” 

“Well, dear! since you ask the question point-blank, I cannot deny 
he has. Mamma is very much vexed about it, though, of course, she 
does not wish you to break through any prearrangements, or to 
dismiss him before he has found another situation, on her account. 
But you must speak to him, Eugenia.” 

“What has he done?” she demanded, eagerly. 

“ He has behaved in a very unpardonable manner, and been guilty 
of gross rudeness towards the maids, and especially that pretty rosy- 
cheeked girl Mary Ann, who waits on us at table. She came crying 
to mamma the first thing this morning, and wants to be allowed to 
quit the house at once, which, of course, we can’t consent to. And I 
am afraid ‘ Do Mun’ must have grossly deceived you, Eugenia, with 
respect to his not understanding English ; for he seems to do so per- 
fectly well, and the servants even declare that he has addressed them 





in that language.” 


“Good God! what imprudence!” gasped Eugenia. 
“<Tmprudence,’ dear! I don’t think that is quite the term to apply 
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to it ; ‘impertinence’ would be more suitable, particularly as regards 
Mary Ann.” 

“ But what of her, Marion? Pray, tell me all.” 

“ Her story is, that the man met her in the dark, as she was going 
to bed last night, and kissed her. Not a pleasant thing, from a 
stranger, under any circumstances, Eugenia; and you may imagine 
what a virtuous English girl thinks of being so rudely assaulted by 
a black man. Poor Mary Ann declares she shall never be able to 
look her own lover in the face again.” 

‘“ He must leave !—he must leave at once!” exclaimed Mrs. Archer, 
whose colour had been coming and going by sudden rushes during 
her sister’s recital. ‘Oh, Marion! I am so sorry to have been the 
cause of such trouble in the house.” 

“Tt is not your fault, darling!—everybody knows that; only I 
wonder how you ever could have brought such a lazy good-for- 
nothing creature home with you; and you will wonder so, too, when 
you have exchanged him for Susan Williams. But we must not be 
in too great a hurry, Eugenia. Is there no ‘home’ in London, to 
which you might consign him until he procures another situation ? 
Let me write to Uncle George about it.” 

“No !—no!—no!” replied her sister, vehemently. “I can arrange 
it all myself, Marion; I have no need of any help—lI will not have 
any. If you will take care of my children for a couple of days, I will 
take ‘Do Mun’ to town, and see everything properly arranged for his 
return to Calcutta.” 

“Surely there can be no necessity for your taking that trouble, 


9)? 


Eugenia ? 

“T wish it—I promised Henry—it aust be so, Marion,” she said, 
emphatically ; and though Mrs. Elliot wondered at her manner, she 
forbore to question her further, and in another minute they had 
separated for their own rooms. 

Gazing out of her window half an hour afterwards, however, 
admiring the bright-red and brown and olive-green tints with which 
autumn had commenced to paint the garden, Marion Elliot saw 
Eugenia issue from the hall-door and take her way towards the shrub- 
bery, which was large and densely clothed, followed by the native, 
carrying Master Mopsy. She looked after them for half a moment, 
listlessly, wondering at nothing, unless perhaps it were that Tiny was 
not of the party, until she saw that, just as they entered the shrubbery- 
walk, “Do Mun” quietly placed the child he carried into his mistress’ 
arms, who as quietly received the burthen. Then Mrs. Elliot remem- 
bered what had gone before, and her indignation rose against the 
servant who behaved so like a master, and against her sister for 
supinely submitting to his insolence. She left the window imme- 
diately, and resolyed that she would follow them. “He shall nof 
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treat Eugenia in that cavalier fashion,” she said wrathfully, to herself. 
“My presence, if it does not shame him into remembering his place, 
will at all events shame her into making him appear to do so;” and 
then she went to the door of her room and called Tiny, and told her 
to put on her hat and cloak, and come for a run in the garden with 
Aunt Marion. 

“That naughty mamma,” she said, “has gone out with Mopsy and 
‘Do Mun, and left us all alone at home; but we'll run after them, 
Tiny, and catch them up, and ask them what they mean by such 
behaviour.” And the little girl entered into the plan with great glee, 
and was soon standing patiently before her aunt, to be attired in her 
walking things. 

Meanwhile poor Eugenia, whose heart was throbbing not only with 
apprehension, but under a sense of injury, had entered the shrubbery- 
walk with the man who was disguised as a native. 

“What the devil have you brought me here for?” he demanded, 
roughly, as soon as they were out of sight of the house. 

“ Because I must speak to you,” she replied, with excitement ; 
“because I have a great deal to say, which I could not properly 
explain in Hindustani, Henry. You have made Ash Grove no asylum 
for you,—you must quit it at once !” 

“ And who says so, pray ?” 

“T do—my mother does—everyone! I told you to be cautious, 
but it was of no avail. You have made the servants your enemies, 
and every day here will increase your danger. Your thoughtlessness 
with respect to Mary Ann——” 

“The little fool!” he muttered. 

“T put my own feelings out of the question,” his wife went on 
rapidly to say. “JZ might call it worse than thoughtlessness, Henry, 
but let the word stand. Whatever the amount of your indiscretion, 
it results in this—that you must leave Ash Grove !” 

“ And supposing I don’t choose to leave Ash Grove ?” 

“You must, Henry ; I insist upon it! Your stay here is no longer 
safe: it exposes me to suspicion, and you to the chance of absolute 
detection. My mother wishes ‘you should go; and by appearing to 
refuse to send you away, I shall lay my actions open to misconstruc- 
tion. There is no alternative—you must leave at once!” 

“ Must !—must !” he repeated, scornfully ; “that word seems to 
come very glib to your tongue, my lady!—from whom have you 
learnt to say it? I fancy, though, I can cap it with another that 
shall prove just as strong.” 

“Oh, Henry ! don’t speak to me like that,” replied the unhappy 
woman ; “ you know that I advise it for your good. You act con- 
trary to all the stories which you ordered me to tell my mother; how 
can you hope to avoid raising her suspicions? Was it not your wish 
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to be supposed to understand no English ?—and yet you have so far 
forgotten yourself as to speak it in the kitchen. What can they 
think of me, who should know so little of my servant’s capabilities, or 
have any motive for concealing them? You would make me more 
bitterly ashamed than I have need to be—if that were possible,” she 
added, in a lower tone. 

“Come now, I don’t want any of your sarcasm,” he answered, 
angrily. “The extent of the matter is that I tried to kiss that 
little fool of a housemaid, and she’s been whining to her mistress 
about it. Well, let her whine! She won't make such a fuss over 
it next time. I could see she liked it, although she thought fit to 
squall.” 

“How can you so lower—so degrade yourself?” exclaimed his 
wife, with a contemptuous scorn. 

She cared little for her husband—he had killed all the affection 
she once entertained for him long before—and yet she would have 
borne almost anything at his hands better than such an insult. 
Women will take a great many ugly words—sometimes even a 
great many hard blows—with wonderful patience from the men who 
own them ; but one of their lawful kisses given away to another woman, 
even though they may not desire it themselves, is a very different 
affair. Uuselfish as most other phases of existence prove them, they 
are “dogs in the manger” over the love which is, or has been, theirs ; 
and Mrs. Archer was no exception to the rule. 

“You ought to be ashamed cf yourself, Henry!” she continued, 
weeping with anger and disappointment. “ You not only heap upon 
me as much trouble as a woman was ever called on to endure, but 
you add insult to the injury. But I am quite determined that, for 
my sake, if not for your own, there must be a stop put to it by your 
quitting Ash Grove—and that at once !” 

“T shall do no such thing!” he answered, doggedly. “ You may 
make what excuses you choose to your mother about it, but, unless 
something untoward occurs to alter my resolution, I shall stay here 
until the first risk is over. I will not leave Ash Grove, for you or 
anyone !” 

“Is it so?” she said, her eyes lighting up with sudden determination. 
“Then I say that you shall !—and that, if you will not go quietly, I 
will adopt means to make you.” 

“The devil you will!” he exclaimed angrily, as he seized her 
wrist. “So be it, then; but remember, the day that you make 
the attempt will be the worst your children have yet lived to see.” 

But at this crisis, and just as his words and action had called 
forth a low cry from Mrs. Archer's lips, a shout of triumph announced 
the advent of Miss Tiny, and the little figure appeared at the end of 
the shrubbery path—only appeared ; for, frightened at what she saw, 
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in another moment she had darted back to the side of her aunt, 
brimful of the intelligence. 

“Oh, Aunt Marion ! ! come quick—come quick! Mammais crying, 
and ‘Do Mun’ is hurting her ;” which extraordinary piece of news, 
shouted through the still autumn air, had the effect of making the 
husband and wife start from each other's side like broken bows, while 
both Mrs. Elliot and Mrs. Archer quickened their footsteps, until they 
met at the commencement of the path. 

“What on earth is this silly baby talking about?” said Eugenia, 
with an attempt at a smile; which Marion, looking at her red 
eyes, and marking the agitation of her manner, felt she could not 
return. 

“Oh, mamma! he was twisting your hand! Why was ‘Do Mun’ 
twisting your poor hand? Has he hurt it, mamma ?—and is that 
the reason that you have been crying?” demanded Tiny, whose little 
eyes had filled in sympathy. 

“ No—no, dear Tiny!” said her mother, as she stooped to kiss the 
child, and hide her own confusion ; “it must have been Mopsy’s hand 
you saw. When mamma carries Mopsy, he often leaves one little 
hand in that of ‘Do Mun.’ How could poor ‘Do Mun’ hurt 
mamma ?” 

But the ruse was unsuccessful—as far as Mrs. Elliot was concerned. 

“ Eugenia!” she demanded, gravely, “what is that man’s power 
over you? What reason can you have for permitting him to behave 
in the unseemly manner he appears to do?” 

She had no suspicion of the truth—far from it; but her head was 
filled, like many another Englishwoman’s at the time, with horrid 
memories of the Indian mutiny; and, seeing a mutineer in every 
native, she fancied that the insolence of ‘Do Mun’ had something to 
do with the change of feeling experienced by his countrymen for hers. 
That was all she intended to insinuate when she asked her sister what 
power her servant possessed over her. But the other’s conscience 
caused her to interpret the expression as meaning more than in 
reality it did. 

“What power ?” she returned, with a wild look of terror. ‘“ What 
power? How do you mean, Marion? What power could he have ? 
He is but what he seems—a poor Bengalee. How could he hurt me, 
or command me? Why are you all talking in such riddles ? I 
cannot understand what you or Tiny would have me do or say.” And, 
overcome by the difficulty of the situation, Mrs. Archer commenced 
to weep anew. 

“And yet he has the power to make you ery, Eugenia,” said 
Marion, earnestly. ‘‘ How does he dare to do it—by disobedience, or 
by threatening ?” 

“Oh, no—no! by neither; indeed, you mustn't think so. Tam so 
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weak and foolish, a very little thing will make me cry. But I have 
been talking to ‘Do Mun’ of what we spoke about, and. P 

“Of his leaving Ash Grove, you mean; and have you told him he 
is to go, Eugenia ?” 

The native had turned down the shubbery in another direction 
when the sisters met each other, and so they were free to speak of 
him as they chose. 

‘Have you told him of your wishes?” repeated Mrs. Elliot, firmly, 
for she saw that her sister's state required firmness. 





-“ Well——” commenced Eugenia, in a wavering manner, “ you 
see, Marion, it is not exactly the usual thing to do; and I’ve only 
been at home a fortnight, as it is; and—and——” 


“ And, in fact, you’ve said nothing about it to him at all,” inter- 
rupted her sister, in a tone of vexation. 

“Oh yes, I have—indeed I have; and about that other business 
also—that affair of Mary Ann, and I don’t think it will happen 
again—at least, I hope not. Will you tell mamma so?” 

“He should not be allowed the opportunity,” replied Mrs. Elliot. 
“Eugenia! what has occurred to alter your determination? I 
thought, this morning, you seemed so resolved that he must leave 
you. 

“Yes, so I was—and so I am, indeed; only I thought mamma 
said she didn’t wish me to hurry his departure on her account, and 
it’s very early days, you see, Marion—and ‘Do Mun’ is very much 
attached to the children” (at this assertion Mrs. Elliot made a gesture 
of disbelief) ; ‘and being such an old servant of my husband, I thought 
Henry would not—at least that he——” and at this point, abandoning 
the unwelcome subterfuge, and showing her true nature, Eugenia flung 
herself into her sister's arms, in a burst of tears. “ Don’t look coldly 
on me, dearest Marion !—don’t think me weaker or more foolish than 
you can help; but oh! you don’t know how difficult it is for me to 
decide on what is best to be said or done.” 

It was not likely that Mrs Elliot would not succumb to such a 
confidence as this. She loved her sister too fondly to be proof against 
her caresses and her tears; and as she warmly returned her embrace, 
she inwardly resolved that Eugenia should no more be worried by tales 
against her native servant, since it was evident that it was fear of 
causing vexation to her absent husband which had made her unwillingly 
decide to keep him on a little longer at Ash Grove. 

She carried the same resolution into the house with her, and talked 
Mrs. Beale so effectually over to her view of the matter, that by the 
time they met at the dinner-table the old lady had almost forgotten 
her annoyance of the morning, and inquired tenderly as to the reason 
of Eugenia’s swollen eyelids and want of appetite. And, before the 
day was over, she had received a letter which threw her into such a 
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state of pleasing excitement and agitation that she had no time left to 
remember anything but the news conveyed to her. 

“Fancy, my dears!” she said exultingly, as they assembled for the 
evening; “I have just had a letter—it is but a few lines—from my 
dear Antoinette, to say that she will be here to-morrow afternoon, by 
the three-o’clock train.” 

“ Antoinette!” exclaimed Mrs. Elliot, with a face of dismay ; “what 
on earth should bring her here !—and at this time too?” She had no 
wish that Eugenia, in her present state of ill-health and failing spirits, 
should be set up as a lay-figure for their half-sister to comment on 
and criticise. 

Mrs. Archer had also been startled by the intelligence, but not for 
the same reason. She was thinking what her husband would say to 
it, and how the new arrival might affect his movements. 

“Where is she coming from, mamma?” continued Mrs. Elliot, 
rather fretfully. “Antoinette always appears to me to spring up, in 
the most extraordinary manner, at the most awkward times.” 

“There is nothing very extraordinary, I should think, in her wishing 
to see her sister Kugenia, when they have not met for six whole years,” 
replied Mrs. Beale, a little disposed to resent her daughter’s manner. 
“But dear Antoinette does not say where she comes from—only that 
she will be here at the time I mentioned.” 

“ Will she stay long?” demanded Eugenia, timidly. 

“T hops so!” burst enthusiastically from the mother's lips, whilst 
“T hope not!” trembled on those of Mrs. Elliot. 

“Tt was impossible to say,” they both concluded in agreeing. But 


~ Antoinette’s lite and movements were so vagarious that she was seldom 


in one spot for many days together, and Eugenia was obliged to be 
satisfied with carrying the actual news of her immediate advent to her 
husband's ears. 

Tt decided him at once. He should go to London by an early train 
on the morrow; and she—Eugenia—would have to travel with him. 

“To-morrow, Henry !—and after what you made me tell mamma 
and Marion to-day! Oh, it’s quite impossib'e! Ihave given them 
no notice” (it was night when she thus spoke to him); “I have no 
one to leave with the children—they will think me mad !” 

“T can't help what they thiuk. I go to-morrow, and by an early 
train. You must make out as good a story to them as you can; but I 
would rather meet the ‘old gentleman’ himself than Antoinette.” 

“ But surely—surely—she could never recognise you in this dress ; 
and when she imagines you to be in India!” 

“Tdon’t intend to try the experiment,” he answered, “ my own belief 
being that she would recognise me if I were clothed like Jack-in-the- 
Green. So say no more about it, Eugenia—least said, soonest mended— 
and you must come with me, to prevent suspicion. Besides, I depend 
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on you for getting supplies to carry on the war, till peace is pro- 
claimed.” 

“Will it ever be proclaimed for us?” she said, with a deep sigh. 

“ Of course it will, if you will leave off snivelling about it, and use 
your influence with Geoffrey Carden for me.” 

A vivid blush sprung to his wife's pale cheek. 

“T can’t do that!” she murmured; but he did not hear her—he 
was already half asleep. 

The next morning, as early as six o'clock, Mrs. Elliot, who slept 
above, heard a slight movement in Eugenia’s room ; and going down, 
found, to her astonishment, that her sister had already risen, and was 
employed putting together a few articles of clothing in a portmanteau. 

“Oh, Marion!” exclaimed Mrs. Archer, nervously, as soon as she 
caught sight of her; “will you send for Susan Williams to look after 
my children for a few days? Iam going up to London by the nine- 
o’clock train.” 

“To London, Eugenia! ‘To-day ?—so soon as that?” said Mrs. 
Elliot, quite mystified by the suddenness of the proceeding; “and 
when Antoinette is coming! What can have prompted you ?—what 
will mamma say ?” 

“Make my peace with her, dear Marion; and I daresay I shall be 
back again before Antoinette goes home. I take ‘Do Mun’ with me. 
As soon as his affairs are settled I shall return.” 

“But what will your husband say to it? I thought you told me 
yesterday that r 

“T have considered the matter over again since then,” interrupted 
Mrs. Archer, with a burning blush; “and I think it will be best to 
let him go at once—in fact, I have quite made up my mind about it.” 

“ Mamma will think it very sudden, I am afraid, and very strange,” 
said Mrs. Elliot, thoughtfully. 

“Marion, I inust go!” repeated Eugenia, with an earnest look, that 
entreated for no catechising, and which the other, meeting, read and 
said no more. 

But Mrs. Archer had a sore time of it with Mrs. Beale until the 
fly, for which she had dispatched a messenger, drew up at the door 
of Ash Grove, and conveyed her and ‘Do Mun’ to the railway- 
station, in time to catch the nine-o’clock up-train to London. 
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Our Uovels. 


THE SENSATIONAL SCHOOL. * 


In attempting to treat the second branch of our subject—the School 
of Sensational Novels—we are confronted on the very threshold with 
a challenge, if not, indeed, with a difficulty. What is a sensational 
novel? And by what principle of discrimination do we aflix to any 
existing class of romance this special and scarcely complimentary title ?* 
Our answer to this very proper question—which has been put over and 
over again by extremely reasonable objectors, and to which, as far as 
we know, there has never yet been given an adequate and satisfactory 
reply—shall be forthcoming in due time. But we must first address 
ourselves to a brief literary retrospect, in the course of which we make 
no doubt some of our readers will conceive that we are providing 
evidence of the antiquity of the sensational novel amply sufficient to 
cut the ground completely from under our feet. We must, however, 
ask them to be good enough to suspend their judgment until they have 
heard us out. 

It stands to reason, as much as it accords with tradition, that the 
very earliest storytellers must have appealed to the particular human 
emotions on whose still sensitive chords our sensational novelists delight 
to play. In this sense, but (as we shall see later) only in this sense, 
the sensational novel may claim the honour of a very remote ancestry. 
We possess no learning on the subject which is not open almost to 
everyone; and if we seem to dip into deep wells for our illustrations, 
it is, in reality, that others have brought their water for us to the 
surface ; and we offer our readers a taste of it, only in order that they 
may, a little later, be able to compare it with the flavour of those 
modern productions which, we maintain, alone deserve the epithet 


* There is yet another difficulty ; but it is one which must accompany 
our inquiry into each school of novels, and which indeed attends nearly all 
attempts at classification. Is So-and-so a sensational novel? And, if it 
is, is Such-and-such, which differs from So-and-so in a conspicuous 
manner, also a sensational novel? In roughly settling this difficulty, 
injustice, we are aware, may very possibly be done ; but no critic professes 
to have perfectly faultless balances. For instance, while the exceedingly 
clever authoress of ‘Cometh up as a Flower’ may seem to share some 
of the peculiarities of this school, it would be the height of blindness 
not to recognise the fact, that in many respects she is brilliantly dis- 
tinguished from those writers. 
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popularly given to them. At first’ sight, the old ‘ Erotikoi’ (as they 
are called), or writers of erotic adventures, would seem to have as much 
in common with the authors of one kind of romance as with those of 
another, since love is the indispensable hinge on which the tales of all 
novelists alike turn; but it is on account of this very community of 
interest as far as love is concerned, that we must seek for differences 
of character in some other department of the emotions. Now, if we 
may be allowed to speak of the ‘ Erotikoi’ as a whole, and to take no 
note.of the exceptions which could no doubt be adduced against our 
rule, we may say that they have certain broad features in common 
which will be recognised as having considerable affinity with the 
modern school called sensational. Unkind fates sever heroes and 
heroines devotedly attached. If domestic fortune forbears to frown, 
fierce bandits swoop down upon them at the moment of their union, 
and bear them away into bitter captivity. If separated by evil chance, 
their days are spent in adventurous wanderings. They travel in 
unknown climes ; they pass through perils by land and perils by sea ; 
they are a thousand times within a second of eternity, when the deus 
ex machina, so warmly deprecated by Horace, invariably intervenes to 
snatch them from destruction. Their final reunion is brought about 
by agency thoroughly miraculous, though not more so than that 
with which many recent examples have made the public familiar ; 
aud though the stories of the ‘Erotikoi’ resemble nearly all works 
of fiction by their happy termination, their special affinity to the 
school of which we are treating is seen afresh in their hero or 
heroine constantly turning out to be a person of much greater im- 
portance and much higher rank than had been supposed. Poison 
plays a considerable part in their pages, as it has done in those 
of writers with whom we are more closely acquainted ; magic takes 
the place of that somnambulism and of those spiritualistic phenomena 
which nowadays come so copiously to the rescue of the involved sen- 
sationalist. Nor in the romances of chivalry shall we seek in vain for 
some similarity to certain stories of our own time, which assuredly 
cannot be called chivalrous, though the similarity is much slighter 
than in the case we have just been considering. As has been well 
observed, the ‘ Erotikoi’ employed Fate and its ministers to drive their 
personages into the domain of excitement and adventure; whereas in 
the romances of chivalry, the heroes are their own fate, and sponta- 
neously wander in search of peril and bloodshed. Their exploits are 
extraordinary—magical—incredible ; but their tone is healthy, and it 
is evident that the writer has exerte1 his imagination to exalt a brave 
and sanguine audience, and not, as in the case of the ‘ Erotikoi,’ to 
stimulate a worn-out and depressed people. In the middle of the six- 
teenth century we seem to come upon fresh representatives of the 
Sensational School, in such writers as Giovanni Giraldi Cinthio, to 
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whom, probably, Shakespeare was indebted for the story of Othello. 
We have to traverse two centuries before we again meet with any body 
of romances which can even be said to be ancestors in a direct line of 
our Sensational School. Horace Walpole’s ‘Castle of Otranto, Clara 
Reeve’s ‘Old English Baron,’ and the wonderful works of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe, to which may be added those of Lewis and Maturin, revived the 
love of romantic horrors; and the readers of fiction were once more 
led through secret and gloomy passages, made familiar with haunted 
sleeping-chambers, carried into the recesses of dismal forests in order to 
preside over the execution of fiendish murders, initiated into the 
mysteries of frowning castles, and freely admitted into the company of 
tremendous bandits. A quarter of a century later, thieves, highway- 
men, and desperadoes were introduced to public notice through the 
medium of the novel; and Dick Turpin, Claude Duval, and Jack 
Sheppard engaged the sympathies of a crowd of readers. 

With these few but salient facts in our mind—which we have 
purposely set in a light most favourable to the theory that the 
Sensational School of to-day (of which so much has been said) is 
no novel phenomenon, but only the continuation of a school which 
has existed from time immemorial—let us turn to the works which 
form our immediate subject, and see, by an analysis of them, how far 
that theory is from the real truth. We can pass but a very few of 
them in review ; but we shall select the best known, the most read, 
and the most warmly applauded. We shall, however, be able to 
see, from the community of the features of those we do analyse, 
‘how applicable the judgment passed upon them probably is to those 
we leave untouched. 

The first noticeable peculiarity in the novels of the time which are 
called sensational, is that their story is always laid in the present 
day. They are invariably supposed to depict contemporary incidents 
and contemporary manners. We shall have something to say on this 
point later; but we will not interrupt our account of their characters, 
plot, situations, and mses en scene, by any desultory criticisms. 
Suffice it to say, that proximity of time is deemed indispensable to the 
effect they are intended to create. If the novel is printed about 
1860, care is taken to inform us, early in its pages, that “three 
days after this, the 14th of June, 1856,” such an event occurred to 
the heroine; and then, to bring us still nearer, we are informed, a 
little further on, that it is late in the August of 1857. The reader 
may thus well hope to reach 1860 before the end of the third volume, 
by which means the mysterious occurrences detailed in all three will 
be brought almost to his own door; and that is a great advantage. 
Similarly, the scene is invariably laid in our own country. Every 
publisher affirms, that for a novelist to take his personages abroad, is 
to damn his book irretrievably ; yet one would have thought that 
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when something exceptionally terrible and mysterious had to be 
made credible, the more distant and unknown the locality, the more 
easily would the wonder-telling author be believed. That is a stage 
we have long since passed. The omne ignotum pro mirifico maxim 
is no longer needed. We are prepared to believe in wonders only if 
they happen hard-by. Our sensational novelists, accordingly, stick to 
their native land; and as a very large proportion of subscribers to 
the circulating libraries live in London or its vicinity, they usually 
restrict themselves to the metropolis for their town-life, and to the 
home-counties for their rural life. In London itself, they find it 
difficult to make the mse en scene of rich and fashionable existence 
gloomy and suggestive of horrors; so there they devote themselves 
to contrast, and place a female murderess or a man haunted with 
the memory of crime amid light and joyous surroundings. But when 
they get into the country, they can more easily prepare the reader 
for shocking disclosures. Fish-ponds, dry moats, and ruinous walls 
covered with dark moss, surround a house surmounted by chimneys 
broken down by age and long service, and which would topple down 
but for the ivy w hich supports them. They have doors studded with 
great iron nails, and so thick that the sharp iron knocker strikes upon 
it with a mufiled sound; and the visitor, fearing that the noise of his 
knocking will even penetrate these stronghol ds, rings a clanging bell 
nestled in the gloomy ivy aforesaid. So ; deathlike is the tranquillity 
of all around, that he fecls a corpse must be lying somewhere in 
that grey pile of building. When a servant makes her appearance, 
she speaks of it as “a mortal dull place,” adding, “I’ve heard tell of 
a murder that was done here in old times.” It has rustic beauty, we 
are told, and its owner has done all he can to make it a fit habitation 
for his bright young wife ; but nothing can save it from being hope- 
lessly dreary. In one of its chambers there is a secret passage, with , 
which everybody save the person who sleeps in it is acquainted. To 
judge our climate from the description of our sensational novelists, a 
foreigner would suppose that the wind howled six days out of every 
seven. Boreas is made to do considerable duty by writers of the 
Sensational School. It has its own way, we are told, and makes cruel 
use of its power. It batters and beats the low thatched roofs of out- 
houses and stables, till they lean over and lurch forward. It shakes and 
rattles the wooden shutters before the narrow casements, till they hang 
broken and dilapidated on their hinges. And having done all these 
things, it flies away, shrieking, to ‘riot and glory in its destroying 
strength. If, after all this, the reader is not prepared to be poisoned, 
stabbed, blown into the sir; to find a skeleton in every cupboard, and 
a lost will in every drawer; to meet with an inconvenient number of 
husbands, and a most perplexing superfluity of wives; and to get rid 
252 
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of them by arson, strangulation, or a deep well, he must be very 
insensible to the influence and charm of situation. 

Having prepared us by these well-known arts not to be surprised 
at anything, our sensational novelists then introduce us to domestic 
relations of an exceedingly peculiar character. The means are various, 
though only slightly various, but the end invariably one—to make 
the reader very tolerant of whatever strange thing may happen 
beneath the roof of the home to whose secrets he is introduced. On 
one occasion he will find that its master, a man of title and of con- 
spicuous position in his county, has married a young woman without 
a single relation, and of whose antecedents he knows absolutely 
nothing, and never makes any inquiry. The circumstance might, 
we should imagine, excite some surprise, but it is casually mentioned 
as the most natural thing in the world. She comes as governess to a 
neighbouring family, in answer to an advertisement, and no one— 
it is said with exquisite naiveté, or the imitation of it—knew anything 
more about her. Her lord is quite happy in his mind in the matter, 
though he knows as little as anybody else, and his silence stops the 
mouths of all others. Yet this ‘ waif-and-stray,’ who comes from 
nowhere, is a perfect phoenix. Her accomplishments, we are told, 
are strangely numerous and brilliant: she is the chief attraction of 
every gathering in the neighbourhood, and she returns home from 
local races wearied out with the exertion of fascinating half the 
county ; she does water-colour drawings with exquisite taste, and she 
plays and sings divinely. Such a personage is well calculated to 
secure the interest of minds more excitable than critical; but the 
attraction of mystery is heightened by her wearing a narrow black 
ribbon round her neck, with something or other attached to it—but 
what nobody knows, for she always keeps it hidden under her dress. 
She plays with the ribbon when she is meditating; she clutches at 
it, as though it is strangling her, when she is the victim of a great 
temptation to which she ultimately yields. In a word, she already 
has a husband living when the man with the title, ignorant of the 
fact, proposes to and is accepted by her. The whole interest of the 
story depends upon the situations which can be made to follow from 
this entanglement. Sometimes the case is modified by a bigamist 
heroine being the victim of an error. She marries, believing her first 
husband to be dead—but she is mistaken; and as he is one of the 
lowest of his species, whilst her second lord is a gentleman of rank 
aid fortune, here again there is ample room for the exciting and the 
improbable. The contempt of the probable has, as a matter of course, 
to be carried to a high pitch, and is one of the most striking features 
of these novels. Men passionately in love with their wives, and whom 
wind, tide, or steam’ cannot carry fast enough to them, let months on 
months pass by without writing to them, simply because a single 
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letter would have rendered the plot of the story impossible. A 
country bumpkin, improperly admitted into the bigamist wife's 
boudoir, accidentally opens a secret drawer, finds a baby’s shoe and 
a lock of child’s hair, which places the secret of the life of the mistress 


in the keeping of the maid. The former pretends to be dead and 


buried so successfully, that even her first husband erects a tombstone 
over her. He finds that she is alive only by accidentally visiting the 
house in which she now lives—by casually, and without any special 
object, crawling into her apartment through a low narrow passage— 
and by finding himself in front of a portrait which he recognises as 
hers. As he then seeks an interview with her, and refuses to leave 
her to her agreeable life of luxury, she manages to drop him into a 
deep well, from which, however, he escapes even more wonderfully 
than he got into her boudoir. He then abandons her and everybody, 
leaving the whole world to suppose that he is dead. A careful 
scrutiny would probably show that nearly all the novels of the Sen- 
sational School are built, so to speak, on the same lines. Open which 
of them we will, we are infallibly reminded of the one we have just 
closed. This time the father of the heroine, again a person of con- 
siderable social position, has married an actress, and the mother’s 
bohemian blood filters through into the veins of her daughter. You 
are already quite sure that she is about to turn out a bigamist; and 
the only surprise left you is the discovery that she is an amiable one. 
But how can an amiable young lady marry a second husband, her 
first one being still alive? Nothing more easy to the sensational 
novelist. Dead, yet not dead, is one of their favourite resources 
—which, it may be observed, is only another use of the double- 
edged device displayed in the situation produced by a bigamous 
marriage. The amiable young lady reads in a newspaper that 
the low wretch whom she ran away from school to marry, and who, 
although he married her for her money, has allowed her to leave 
him and return to her father, has broken his neck over a stiff hurdle, 
and been taken up stone-dead. Forthwith she accepts a lover who 
has long been urging his suit, and who, like the rest of the world, 
with the exception of her father, herself, and a confidant of her 
husband, knows nothing of her history. Very shortly after the 
engagement, her ponies are violently stopped in her father’s park by 
a dog-fancier—her husband’s confidant, to wit; and though her 
jiancé is by her side, she descends, and enters into a long private con- 
versation under the trees with her assailant. She refuses to give her 
lover any explanation of the extraordinary incident; and though he is 
a very mettlesome person, he tolerates her silence, and the horrible 
suspicions to which the circumstance has given rise. Very shortly, 
however, the situation becomes so mysterious, that he does break off 
the engagement; and the amiable young lady consoles herself by 
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marrying another rich flame of the good simpleton sort, who is 
perfectly aware that there is a mystery connected with her, and that 
her former lover discarded her for it—but who takes her to his heart 
and home, notwithstanding. Almost immediately after the marriage, 
the amiable young lady discovers that the report of her first husband’s 
death was a mistake. Amiability—to say nothing of common honesty 
and common sense—would have dictated an avowal of the unhappy but 
innocent situation. That, however, would have brought the sensational 
story to a premature close; so the amiable young lady enters upon a 
couple of volumes of courageous subterfuge and deception. The most 
admirable coincidences occur to aggravate her case—the most notable 
one being that the second husband engages the first one as his stud- 
groom. Still the amiable young lady holds her peace and braves it 
out. Here another stock-device is employed in order to pile up the 
agony and superadd to the sensation. We have said that in the 
stories we are discussing there is always a wonderful detective; a 
superhumanly shrewd barrister, who has nothing else to do but to go 
about and unravel the mysterious threads that envelope the lives of 
his friends ; or some seeming fool, who is in reality devoting himself to 
the solution of personal problems apparently insoluble. In the case 
of the amiable young lady, there is an anything-but-amiable lady-com- 
panion and housekeeper of middle-life, who constitutes herself a spy 
upon the movements and conduct of the wife, and who, though both the 
wife and the husband (who is devotedly attached to her) are perfectly 
well aware what she is doing, is permitted by them to remain in the 
establishment. A single word from either would have been sufficient 
for her dismissal ; but then, what would have become of the situation ? 
With the same contempt of the probable—nay, of the possible—the stud- 
groom is allowed to retain his situation, even though the wife manifests 
great emotion on his arrival, and though she tells her husband, tout 
bonnement, that the groom is acquainted with the secret which from 
him she keeps jealously concealed. But why should we pursue this 
particular specimen of the Sensational School? We have been travel- 
ling over well-known ground—only bringing, during the journey, its 
most monstrous features into more salient relief. That such a situa- 
tion should culminate in a murder is, we own, natural enough, and 
equally so is it that the amiable young lady should be suspected as 
the perpetrator of it. The wonderful detective is once more intro- 
duced, to trace the crime to its real source; and the heroine is, in the 
end, amply rewarded for all this remarkable amiability. 

We have said that the ‘time’ of these sensational dramas is to- 
day; and on this point we shall yet have a good deal to observe. 
lor the present, however, we desire to note only the plausible uses 
made in them of certain convenient resources essentially modern. The 
old romancer could, it is true, send his personages into distant climes, 
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when it was necessary for a short time to get rid of them; but, in that 
case, he was obliged to send them nobody knew where—to the Hes- 
perides, to the inhospitable Caucasus, to Ultima Thule, to the back of 
the North Wind. The modern reader would not stand that. Not 
that such a mode of treatment would be too improbable an improba- 
bility for his stomach, but for quite another reason. He knows nothing 
of the Hesperides, the inhospitable Caucasus, Ultima Thule, or the 
back of the North Wind; and he does not suppose that he knows 
anything about them. Moreover, he does not want to know anything 
about them. But he does know something about Australia, or he 
fancies he does; and he wants to know something more—or, at least, 
to hear it talked about—because he has a brother, son, cousin, or 
former servant there, and he is aware that hundreds of people have 
there made large fortunes. Accordingly, Australia is the very thing 
for the sensational novelist to conjure with. If such a distance does not 
quite lend enchantment to the view, it makes bigamy, missing letters, 
the rapid accumulation of money, and misreported deaths amazingly 
feasible. Australia has been a true goldfield to the Sensational School 
of novelists, and many a good ‘ find’ has it provided for them. The daily 
newspaper is another invaluable modern ally. In it may be inserted 
false announcements of births, false announcements of deaths, and false 
announcements of marriages ; and the well-known ‘agony column’ is 
the sensational novel in embryo. Nor any less invaluable are the 
penny post and the telegraphic wires. Assisted by such agents, the 
trusted wife “can smile and smile and be a villain” without the smallest 
chance of detection before the end of the third volume. A lady wishes 
to leave her home for the day on some plausible excuse. What more 
easy? At breakfast the servant brings her a telegraphic message. 
She is much surprised, and wonders what it can be. It is from an 
old governess, who is dangerously ill, and who begs the favour of her 
presence before dying. Of course she must comply with the request, 
and her husband accompanies her. The telegram bears no address, 
but they very naturally go to the house where the governess was 
living when the wife last saw her. She is not there, and nobody in 
the neighbourhood can give any information on the subject. In other 
words, the telegram was a deception from beginning to end, de- 
vised by the wife to hoodwink her husband and bafile an amateur 
detective. 

The part played by this last species of person is an almost unde- 
viating feature of the novel sensational. He is made to act the part 
of an analytical chorus, the writer not trusting the unaided faculties of 
his readers to find out where, at any particular stage of the artificial 
perp'exity and conyolutions, they precisely are. He periodically sums 
up the situation—an operation which, speaking for ourselves, we 
conless to have found yery convenient, since in reading sensational 
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novels our memory has a trick of deserting us, and our attention of 
playing truant. It is therefore highly consoling and commodious to 
find, when you are about a third through the story, and it has made 
so little, or so confused, an impression on you, that you fear you must 
either read it all over again or give it up as a bad job—that the 
amateur detective has drawn up a schedule of facts, enumerated under 
some fifteen or twenty headings, just as in a barrister’s brief, or a case 
for opinion. We may add that his good-luck is even more remarkable 
than his ability for what is popularly called “ putting two and two 
together.” He will stumble, for instance, on an annual which seems to 
be the most innocent of its kind, and which he is just about to lay 
down, when he casually discovers that two blank leaves in it are 
stuck together. He‘ separates them with his paper-knife, and what 
he discovers between them for ever places the villain of the story in 
his power. Of course he does not avail himself of his knowledge as 
yet. We are only in the middle of the second volume, and the interest 
must be sustained by his gratuitous longsuffering. Should he be in 
want of a bit of handwriting with which to compare a letter in his 
possession, he has but to go and lodge at the seaside, and, lo! it is 
forthcoming. If heshould happen te need a chronological record of a 
lady’s travels, he has the good fortune, far away from her present 
abode, to stumble on an old trunk of hers, to which still adhere legible 
railway labels. None of them give any clue to the facts he is striving 
to-verify. However, he gets a sponge and a little water, removes one 
of the labels, and underneath it is another which lets the required cat 
out of the bag. The clever person—and she is very clever—who does. 
everything she can conceive to do away with the traces of her identity, 
and indeed of her entire past, leaves these convenient threads, by 
which the history of her previous obscure career is successfully tracked. 
But every fresh discovery only starts a fresh mystery. When you 
have every reason to suppose that you have reached the heart of the 
secret, you are then allowed to see that within that secret is yet 
another secret, without which the explanation of the first is not an 
explanation. In many cases there is no real secret, no real mystery 
at all; and the confiding temper of the reader has, in vulgar parlance, 
been made a fool of by the—let it be acknowledged—very remarkable 
ingenuity of the writer. If a jewel—on the possession of which the 
whole story turns—is missing, and the cardinal question is, who has 
got it? surely the reader may justifiably consider himself ‘ sold’ when 
he is at length allowed to know that one of the characters of the story 
has, in a somnambulistic state, removed it from the ordinary place of 
deposit, and unconsciously hidden it. In the instance to which we 
are referring, the consummate craft with which the interest is sustained, 
and the excellence of the language in which the story is told, should 
be frankly acknowledged ; but, for all that, the reader has been sucking 
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in the east-wind, and we may infer, with the Scotchman, that he will 
not get fat on it. 

The lurid light which we have spoken of as being purposely thrown 
over the inanimate scenes amid which the action df the sensational 
novel usually takes place, is in them often made to surround the leading 
characters. The study of imagination and character is one of the 
favourite pursuits of our time, and it can boast of novelists who have 
done some striking work for it in that direction. But it is not in the 
novels of the Sensational School that we must look for true instances, 
though a hasty shallow criticism has over and over again ascribed to 
them a quality they do not possess. There is a vast distinction between 
character and characteristics; and the ‘lurid’ people in sensational 


- novels are only people with characteristics. We yield to no one in 


admiration for the genius of Charles Dickens; but as he never, by any 
chance, encounters genuine criticism, and as, if he were to write the 
most arrant nonsense in the world (which we fear he now not unoften 
does), nobody would have the candour to say so in print, we may, per- 
haps, venture to observe, that this trick of substituting characteristics 
for character, and palming off the one for the other, is borrowed from 
a man whose exquisite sense of the ludicrous, mastery over pathos, and 
discriminating judgment in the employment of terror, these writers 
have, unfortunately, not imitated. A squint, a limp, a hump, a peculiarity 
of speech, an eccentricity of hair—any obvious and salient external 
idiosyneracy—does duty nowadays, both in novels and on the stage, 
to make a man or woman a character. All exaggeration, it has been 
said, is weakness, and grotesqueness is the resource of feeble artists. 
Few people can pretend to know any single one of their most intimate 
acquaintances as thoroughly as George Eliot has made them know 
Tito in ‘Romola.’ Yet Tito—base bad Tito !—has the exterior of an 
angel, and is as free from personal peculiarities and distinctive tricks 
as is a statue. Tito is a magnificent specimen of character-portraiture ; 
none better exists in this world. All George Eliot’s novels— Felix 
Holt,’ perhaps, excepted—are filled with kindred examples ; but in no 
one single instance is there the faintest attempt to bring the character 
more home to us, by attaching to the person some conspicuous and 
externally-protruded and reiterated peculiarity. George Eliot is too 
strong for that. ‘Turn to our sensational novels, and they swarm with 
these feeble and, as it seems, often befooling devices. We have singular 
old men, first exhibited to us in the vastness of a room, with wains- 
coting behind them, and with the light so falling on them that their 
faces and figures come out into forcible relief. They have vivid 
strange eyes, silver hair that hangs down to their shoulders, but withal 
black eyebrows. ‘hey wear peculiar garments, and either stoop 
noticeably, or stand supernaturally upright. ‘Their children are as 
peculiar, externally, as themselves. They are gentlemen and ladies 
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of birth ; but they will be made to talk the broadest provincial English, 
so that they may be accepted as characters at once. If a governess 
has to playia leading part in a domestic tragedy, she is the oddest 
figure in the world—has large and hollow features, wears the most 
extraordinary clothes conceivable, has bleached and sallow skin, and is 
a foreigner who talks English peculiarly. She pronounces child 
‘cheaile; and on the strength of it is a character for the rest of the 
book. If the writer wants to make her a very characteristic personage, 
he adds blindness and the smallpox, and the reader must be dull 
indeed who does not then accept her as a very remarkable character 
indeed. In fact, these sensational characters are nothing but puppets, 
which, as in a Punch-and-Judy show, we know by their dress or dis- 
tinguish by their speech. 

Puppets, however, hung with characteristics have this advantage 
over genuine characters, that the wire-man below—that is to say, the 
writer—can make them do anything he likes, without disturbing the 
credulity of the average reader, or transmuting his gape into a stare. 
Sensational novelists avail themselves of this advantage with striking 
prodigality. ‘“ As accessories to this story,” we read the other day 
in a review of a book proceeding from the Sensational School, “ there 
are three midnight murders, a ruined girl trapped in a lunatic 
asylum ” [lunatic asylums are a mine of wealth to these authors and 
authoresses|, “some wholesale knocking-down in a gaming-house, the 
elopement of a married woman disguised as a boy; and in the course 
of the narrative we are treated to no less than eleven deaths.” We 
have not read the novel in question, for this species of literature is 
inexhaustible ; but we have come across very well-known samples of 
sensational art where the agony is piled up equally high. In one of 
these, which has had hundreds of thousands of fashionable readers, 
the first hundred pages favour us with a murder, a seduction, a suicide, 
and the transformation into a drawing-room maiden of a low street- 
singer. One of the characters commits a murder in each volume. 
We do not know that we could put its remaining contents into lan- 
guage more succinct than that in which they were described in a 
weekly review at the time the book appeared. Testimony other than 
our own on the subject will, perhaps, not be amiss : “ We have a sailor 
accusing his honest father-in-law of murder, a husband accusing his 
wife of adultery ; the disappearance of a baby heiress, who lives in a 
castle, and is protected by a grcat iron door; the achievements of a 
London detective ”"—ecre iterum Crispinus !—* and the ignominious 
failures of a husband-hunter. Marvellous, too, are the adventures of 
the heroine, who sings in low publichouses at Wapping, is said to be 
the child of a wretch whom she knows to be a murderer, is picked out 
of a gutter by a baronet worth £40,000 a year, is transferred to a 
thoroughly aristocratic seminary presided over by two maiden sisters, 
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marries the baronet, is made a widow in a few weeks through the 
devices of one of the personages of the story, devotes herself to pur- 
poses of revenge, and discovers at last that she is the stolen child of a 
lady of title and distantly connected with her husband’s family.” The 
description is enough to take away one’s breath. But (as many of our 
readers will know) we have not been speaking of a serial story of 
‘ Reynolds’s Miscellany ’ or the ‘ London Journal,’ but of a novel, “ large 
numbers” of which, it was advertised on its appearance, would be 
“taken ” by the circulating libraries, where well-appointed carriages 
most do congregate. 

Now, are such novels, plentiful too as blackberries, a satisfactory 
feature of the time? And if we answer in the negative, in what 
respect does their unsatisfactory character differ from that of all the 
novels, romances, and stories ever written to excite interest, appeal to 
sustained curiosity, gratify the appetite for the marvellous, and answer 
the human demand for imaginary horror? We take it that the broad 
line of distinction between the writers of the Sensational School of 
to-day, and the writers in various past ages whose works would, on a 
hasty classification, be by many catalogued with those of the former, 
is that they despise that distance which not only lends enchantment 
to the view, but which justifies both writer and reader for accepting 
as likely the grossly improbable. Suppose an Athenian had laid the 
horrors of tragedy on the shoulders, not of imaginary or of ‘semi- 
mythical ancestors, but on those of people to be seen every day in the 
temple or the marketplace—would he have impressed his contem- 
poraries with a high sense of his dramatic powers, or would they have 
accepted his parricides, matricides, fratricides, and incests as the 
result of a judicious use of imaginative ingenuity? There is a very 
considerable difference, no doubt, between tragedies and novels; but 
the difference, as far as the right of violating probability is concerned, 
is all on the side of the former. ‘The mask, the buskin, and all the 
other accessories of stage art, reconcile one to the improbable far more 
easily and successfully than does paper covered with mere print. But 
to compare novels with novels, and not with a higher and more ad- 
rantageous mode of exciting emotion, when before did it ever enter 
the head of the writer of romance to find a field for the exercise of his 
more awful powers just at his own door or round the corner? With 
a due sense of the fitness of things, rather did he travel far afield, and 
seek, in remote and somewhat obscure regions, for a reasonable arena 
wherein to make men and women act outrageously. Outrageous their 
actions did not seem, happening in places where personal experience 
had not gone before, and set the boundaries of the probable and the 
improbable. In the domain of romance, as in that of theology, there 
is a particular sphere, where the doctrine Credo quia iimpossibile— I 
believe the thing because it is impossible ”—solves every difficulty. But 
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it is not a sphere within one’s own cognisance. When we know 
nothing, we are ready to believe anything—and very properly so. 
The most extravagant of fairy-tales offends no one, but delights all. 
When we are told that— 


‘The air hath bubbles as the water hath, 
And these are of them,” 


we experience no difficulty in conceding the assumption. We cannot 
know that it is not so; and we are pleased, instead of shocked, at a 
bold surmise that is more than equivalent to the discovery of another 
land. 

In these days of fiction, however, a change has really come over the 
spirit of our dreams. It is on our domestic hearths that we are taught 
to look for the incredible. A mystery sleeps in our cradles; fearful 
errors lurk in our nuptial couches; fiends sit down with us at table ; 
our innocent-looking garden-walks hold the secret of treacherous 
murders; and our servants take £20 a year from us for the sake of 
having usat their mercy. Describe these things as happening last 
century, or even thirty years ago, or as taking place in Asia Minor or 
Calabria, and no one Will pay you the slightest heed. Publishers 
will probably decline to entertain it. You have misapprehended the 
taste of the time. Turn Calabria into St. John’s Wood, and for 
Asia Minor substitute Mayfair—then double the improbable incidents, 
and be a popular sensational novelist. 

What is the cause of this very pronounced taste on the part of the 
novel-readers of England? No one cause will account for it; the 
causes are many. ‘The first that occurs to us is that we are becoming 
more insular than ever we were, narrowing the sphere of our interests, 
and carrying into literature the practice of non-intervention first 
started in connection with politics. It would be but a shallow answer 
to remark, that for one Englishman who went abroad thirty years ago, 
ten, or perhaps twenty, do so now. Granted; but what Goldsmith 
said last century is more than ever true in this—that most people 
travel to confirm their prejudices. They explore a continent, and 
return more insular in sentiment than before they had passed the 
rolling limits of their native island. It is not from the number of 
people who make passing excursions into foreign parts that we must 
gather the amount of general interest taken in the phenomena of 
foreign life. Novels are a much surer test; and let one or two good 
instances stand for many. It is not merely our own opinion (though 
we hold it strongly), but that of several competent judges, that there 
are few novels in the English language so charming as the Italian 
stories of Mr. Thomas Adolphus Trollope. No novelist writes with a 
more intimate acquaintance with the scenes in which the action of his 
books is laid, and none with a more shrewd familiarity with peculiarities 
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of national character. Moreover, the emotional interest in such books 
as ‘La Beata’ is of the highest prose order, and of the most intense 
kind. Yet, though warmly appreciated by a select circle, Mr. T. A. 
Trollope’s Italian novels have certainly not had the success they 
deserve. An English novel by that writer, ‘ Lindisfarne Chase,’ has, 
we believe, been” far more largely read; but it is markedly inferior 
to his Italian stories. It is the choice of locality that has settled their 
respective popularity. Thousands of people who devour the English 
novels of Mr. Trollope’s brother, Mr. Anthony Trollope, are not aware 
that’ he too has written stories of foreign lands. His name is not on 
the titlepage ; but, even if it were, the fact that Bohemia, not England, 
is the home of the characters would amply suffice to give him but one 
reader where he usually has a hundred. Again, what has been the 
least. successful of George Eliot’s novels ?—Romola ? Why? because 
it was the least meritorious ?—Not at all; but because its interest was 
centred in past times and in foreign lands. Of‘ Esmond,’ immeasurably 
the best of Thackeray’s novels, the same tale might almost be told; 
though, in its case, England was still its theme, though not the England 
of to-day. 

To put the thing compactly, the interests of the public are narrow 
interests—narrow in point of place, narrow in point of time. But, in 
proportion as they have grown narrowed, they have become inten- 
sified. ‘There are very few things about which the novel-reading 
public wants to know anything at all; but when it wants to know at 
all, it wants to know everything, and, :f possible, more than every- 
thing. Deeply curious as to the affairs of its immediate neighbours, 
whilst profoundly indifferent to those of people who stand to it in 
a more remote relationship, the public will, in the case of the former, 
invent mystery, strangeness, and interest, where in reality there is none 
of the three, and insist upon investing the honest British householder, 
his passionless materfamilias, and simpering girls, with volcanic feel- 
ings, dark designs, and a tragic fate. Certain social distinctions 
somewhat assist the process. We have such hard-and-fast lines in 
this country, that to people who live in Bloomsbury, people who live 
in Belgravia may easily be made a mystery, and vce versd. Quite 
ignoring the fact that there is a great deal of human nature in men 
and women—indeed, more of that than of anything else, no matter 
what their sphere —the sensational novelist invites his bourgeois 
readers to believe that people of title are an exception to a'l human 
rules ; young ladies of fashionable life, that poor governesses are far 
more fearfully and wonderfully made than themselves; and the 
respectable classes of society, that they are surrounded by creatures 
who are ever ready for treason, treacheries, and toils. Nor need it be 
denied, that there is just enough foundation in actual experience to 
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give these fantastic pictures a colourable excuse. Every now an 
then some strange domestic incident of modern life is revealed to the 
uitivarsdl gaze imotrcourts of law, and in the communicative columns 
of 18s dailys papers. Qn that small substratum of the strange, 
herrifle, mid revolting, the Sensational School build their tremendous 
casttes in ‘the air. ; Furnished with the Ten Commandments, and the 
oecasionally startling ‘breiiches of them disclosed by the police, they 
picttre: fo.us..an° entire society swarming with thieves, murderers, 
adulterexs, and bigamists. It has been said, that there is always 
something agreeable to us in the misfortunes of our neighbours. It 
would certainly seem as though a record of their vices is eminently 
pleasing. ‘But if:people will persist in prying overmuch into the 
aflairssof their immediate acquaintance, they are sure to end by 
imputing to-them a host of faults and vices, perhaps of crimes; and 
themodern sensational novel gratifies the same petty taste that 
lungers for depreciatory tittle-tattle and scandalous gossip. We 
remember to have once seen a sensational novel described as ‘ kitchen 
literature. We thought the epithet appropriate. Unhappily, the 
sensational novel is that one touch of anything but nature that makes 
the kitchen and the drawing-room kin. 

As in the case of the Fast School, let the ability displayed by many 
writers of the Sensational School be frankly acknowledged ; and when 
we come to consider the ethical drift of their work, we must absolve 
them from the charge of immorality that has been brought against 
them by some critics—unless, indeed, we take the word “immoral” 
in an unusually wide signification. No doubt the reading of sensa- 
tional novels must have a deteriorating effect on the mind, and we 
doubt if a single human being has ever reaped one iota of benefit from 
them. They stimulate only to depress. They are the worst form. of 
mental food, if we except that which is absolutely poisonous. As we 
have‘already said, they represent life neither as it is nor as it ought 
to be ; and, therefore, while they fail to instruct, they do not even 
attempt to elevate. In a word, they are neither exact nor exalting ; 
and the world may congratulate itself when the last sensational novel 
has been written and forgotten. 











